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PREFACE. 



This little book is compiled from notes taken 
during a walk througli some portions of the 
Pyrenees in the early part of last summer. It 
does not profess to be an account of the inha- 
bitants^ towns^ and life in the Pyrenees^ as a 
work of that kind could only be produced after 
a prolonged residence in the countiy ; but it is, 
as its title implies, merely a record of a short 
ramble through some of the prettier and more 
interesting spots in and aronnd the Pyrenean 
district. The author's principal object in pub- 
lishing this slight sketch is the hope that it 
may prove of some practical value to intending 
Tourists ; and for this reason he has often been 
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compelled to enter into details which, although 
of great importance to the Pedestrian, will, it is 
feared, be sometimes irksome to the general 
reader. 

London, 
16th May 1867. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTEODUCTION — ^LONDON TO BOBDEAUX. 

The distance from London to Bordeaux is 
about six hundred miles^ and may be traversed 
by express train in four-and-twenty hours. It 
is unnecessary for me to state by what class I 
travelled; suffice it to say I went by the cheapest 
and most direct route, getting over the ground 
as quickly as possible, although I was unable 
to take the mail trains, being neither a first- 
nor second-class passenger. 

We (my fellow-traveller and myself) started 
from London on the evening of the 1st of June 
for Paris. At Boulogne, where we krrived at 
2 A.M., we were fortunate enough to find the 
railway station open; and nobody being on 
guard, by the aid of a match we sought out the 
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first-class waiting-room, and enjoyed a com- 
fortable nap on the velvet cushions. Staying 
a night in Paris to pay a hasty visit to the 
Famille B4noiton, we arrived at Bordeaux within 
fifty hours of our departure firom London. 

The journey firom Paris, although somewhat 
tedious, passed over more pleasantly than we 
had anticipated. We met with some very 
agreeable companions on the way, with whom 
we lost no opportunity of conversing, for the 
purpose of ruobing up our French. During 
the night one of the occupants of our carriage 
adopted an ingenious method for obtaining a 
comfortable sleeping position. He fixed a stout 
cord or rope across the carriage, at a height 
rather below his axms, and, placing a cloak on 
the same, improvised a capital support when 
leaning forward for his head and arms. By 
fastening two or three stout straps together 
we constructed a similar resting-place which 
proved to be a great success and quite free from 
vibration. Our rest was only once broken into, 
very early in the morning, by some peasants 
who were returning from a fSte. They were 
inclined •to be uproarious on entering the 
carriage; but, fortunately, they were rather 
tired and damp through waiting on an open 
platform in a drenching rain for a couple of 
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hoiirs^ and consefjuently too done up to make 
much noise. 

Having decided upon making a vacation toUr 
in a locality at a somewhat great distance from 
London^ and with but a month's holiday at our 
disposal^ it was necessary to pass rapidly to our 
destination^ in order not to lose valuable time 
in stopping at places by the way. We were 
thus compelled to hasten past many interesting 
spots which we should otherwise have been 
only too glad to visit. Such towns as Orleans, 
Blois, Tours, and Poitiers are so celebrated in 
history, and sound so familiar to one's ears, 
that their named alone are sufficient to call up 
into our memories many glorious associations ; 
and as the train rushes through the stations of 
these towns, our minds are filled with remi- 
niscences of Edward III., the Black Prince, of 
King John of Prance, and Joan of Arc. 

Notwithstanding the many inconveniences 
which we English find in the French railway 
system, there are several advantages which it 
possesses over our own. We may feel annoyed 
at the system of locking-up the passengers in a 
waiting-room, divided into a series of pens, 
until the actual starting of the train; and we 
may also disapprove of the manner of packing 
the carriages adopted by the guards, who evi- 

b2. 
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dently prefer to leave a few carriages perfectly 
empty in order that the others may be well 
filled. The peremptory tone of the officials is 
sometimes grating to the ear^ and their requests 
often soimd very much like orders ; but these 
little discomforts are more than counterbalanced 
by the advantages we enjoy. The arrangements 
respecting luggage, tickets, and refreshments 
are perfect; and, nobody but passengers and 
officials being allowed on the platform, the 
traffic regulations are conducted in a most or- 
derly manner, and much unnecessary bustle 
aad concision avoided. There is another excel- 
lent arrangement in the French system which 
obviates a great deal of useless trouble. People 
are relieved of the duty of seeing one another 
off by train ; and of all the worthless and stupid 
duties that we are at times compelled to per- 
form, this is about the worst. At no time is a 
person so conscious of making himself look like 
a fool as when he is seeing a friend off at a 
railway station, excepting, perhaps, when he is 
being photographed. You accompany your 
friend to the platform, and stand talking with 
him on the step of the carriage. A porter 
comes along, shouting " Any more going on ?'^, 
and locks the door. You shake hands, wish 
your friend a pleasant journey, and laughingly 
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express a hope that the train won^t break down. 
The bell rings, you wave your hand, recede 
half-a-dozen paces, and remain looking on. 
After standing thus for some time, confident 
you are looking rather foolish, and that all the 
passengers are staring at you, and commenting 
in a by no means complimentary manner upon 
your personal appearance, you approach the 
carriag^again with a confidential nod, as if you 
have something very important to communi- 
cate, and say, in a low tone, ^^ 1 hope you^ll get 
down all right/' Your friend hopes so too. 
You say, jokingly, that you don't think there 
will be an accident. Your friend laughs, and 
says he thinks not either. The engine whistles, 
you draw back, once more waving your hand, 
but still the train doesn't move. After you have 
waited some time longer, your friend nodding 
approvingly all the time, and having exhausted 
all your conversation, not being able to think 
of anything more to say, except hoping that 
he'll get down all right and that there won't be 
an accident, which, having told him twice al- 
ready, you think scarcely worth repeating, you 
become desperate. You pretend to be par- 
ticularly interested in something or somebody 
close by, till you are quite sure the train is 
moving ; and when it is well oflF you turn round 
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hastily, as if you had only just become aware 
of the fact, and shout a last good-bye. 

Before arriving at Bordeaux, our first regular 
halting-place, I wiU briefly introduce myself 
and my plans. 

I am a pedestrian in the fullest sense of the 
word. My knapsack, when full, weighs about 
10 lbs., and my kit is composed as follows :— 
Oxford shooting^coat, tweed trousers and 
vest, a light-coloured alpaca coat, a^air of 
flannel trousers, two flannel shirts, a night- 
shirt, two pairs of woollen socks, collars, a few 
small stores, and a light pair of shoes, besides 
my clumped boots. The knapsack is water- 
proof, and provided with a wicker frame to 
keep it well off the back. When on the road 
I assume my alpaca coat on account of its 
lightness and not being so liable to become 
dusty, and pack the other coat in my knapsack. 
I do not carry a watez'proof, as on a walking 
tour it is of very little service, and I have always 
some dry clothing in my knapsack. In rainy 
weather or for snow travelling the boots should 
be greased instead of polished. It is a good 
plan to take a warm rug or shawl for rail- 
way travelling ; and this, on arriving at one^s 
destination, is left or sent on to a convenient 
station ready for the return journey. Among 
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the little etceteras not to be forgotten by a pe- 
destrian are needles^ thready buttons^ soap^ a 
spare strap^ flask^ sticking-plaster^ writing, 
paper, envelopes (already directed, as ink is 
sometimes scarce), glycerine, string, and a knife. 
A little citrate of magnesia will be found useful 
for allajdng feverishness after a long day^s 
march. Finally, we must not forget to take a 
lai^e stock of good humour, which will be found 
invaluable in all climates, provided it is not 
stowed away too deeply, but kept in a conve- 
nient place ready for use at any time. 

By reducing the quantity of luggage to a 
minimum, which must be easily portable, I am 
able to take personal care of it, and never allow 
it to go out of my possession. A knapsack is 
rarely examined by the Customs ; and a pedes- 
trian therefore experiences few delays at rail* 
way stations or steamboat piers, and may depart 
at once with his luggage, and pass independently 
through the crowd of porters and touters who 
congregate round those places; he can move 
jfreely from one hotel to another without the 
annoyance and tie of luggage, and generally 
incurs less expense at an inn if he enters it 
with a knapsack on his back. 

Whenever it is practicable, and wherever the 
road presents sufficient attractions, I always 
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journey on foot ; but I do not by any means advo- 
cate systematic walking over barren and unin- 
teresting country. The average distance that a 
pedestrian can get over, when in good condi- 
tion, is from 20 to 25 miles a day : in conse- 
quence of bad maps and insufficient informa- 
tion I regret to say that we were several times 
compelled to exceed this limit. 

Two or four are the best and most economical 
numbers for traveUing, as they are convenient 
for double-bedded rooms, for conveyances, if 
any are taken, and for general companionship. 
A party of four is perhaps better when travel- 
ling in out-of-the-way places; but a limited 
company of two is generally pleasanter, as it is 
difficult to meet with four tourists with similar 
capacities of strength and power of endurance, 
or in other ways fitted for one-another^s society. 
A good companion is a great desideratum. It 
is very frequently the case that a party of gen- 
tlemen who know very little of each other^s 
ways and habits start on a tour, and find that 
they get on so ill together that they separate 
after a few days. Travelling companions should 
be previously well known to one another, and 
possessed of similar tastes and abilities. Before 
starting, they should agree among themselves 
as to the route, expense to be incurred, and 
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mode of travelling. This being settled, there 
should be a mutual understanding between 
them to give way to each other, so that when 
one of them appears a little rusty the other 
may immediately give in. Having made this 
bar£cain before startinsc, each man will be always 
cnLgu»d,.nd.liSle»»h.p,inbeofr^ 
occurrence. The most trying time for your 
temper is when, entering a town or village tired 
and hungry after a long day^s walk, you cannot 
at first discover the inn fixed upon for the 
night^s quarters; or, when found, it may be 
ftdl ; or perhaps it is no longer in existence : 
then is anybody's good humour severely tested. 
In seeking information, or in carrying on 
discussions, a little politeness will be found to 
go a long way. It is never thrown away, even 
upon the most boorish villager; and, as the 
Germans say very truly, 

'' Mit dem Hut in der Hand 
Kommt man durch das ganze Land." 
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CHAPTER II. 

BOHDBAirX— USS LAja)BS— BAYONNE. 

A FINE view of Bordeaux is obtained from the 
railway. The broad Garonne running through 
the town gives it somewhat the appearance of 
Liverpool ; but it is neither so large nor so im- 
portant as that town. The river is spanned by 
an enormous bridge of seventeen arches, said 
to be the handsomest in Prance. The quays 
are broad and spacious, with large roomy ware- 
houses ; but they are ill-paved and dirty. In 
the centre of the town is the theatre, a very 
grand building, supported by fine Corinthian 
columns, standing on the Place de la Com^die, 
in the finest part of the city. The principal 
streets are full of first-class shops, and a tho- 
rough business-like air prevails throughout the 
town. 

The Cathedral of St. Andr6 is a fine old 
building, having on each side a lofty tower. 
The stained-glass windows are exceedingly beau- 
tifiil, and the stonework in many parts highly 
wrought; the pulpit is of dark walnut or ebony, 
with granite panels. Two or three of the old 
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city-gates are still in existence ; and these are 
very curious, and well worth examining. 

The houses are mostly large and handsome ; 
and there are some extensive ^^ places'^ and pro- 
menades, ornamented with fine trees and statues, 
which give the town a most imposing appear- 
ance. A good idea of the importance of the 
town may be obtained by viewing it from the 
bridge, whence the shipping and quays may be 
seen to advantage. 

From Bordeaux to Bayonne is a tedious rail- 
way journey of about seven hours, through the 
flat sandy district called les Grandes Landes. 
This country is little better than a desert, co- 
vered with low bushes and gorse about two 
feet high, with here and there a small forest of 
stunted firs. Villages are few and far between, 
and the few inhabitants seem either to be shep- 
herds or resin-gatherers. The Landais shep- 
herds, when pursuing their avocation, are 
mounted on stilts about three feet high, and 
aire thus enabled to run very fast over the 
stubbly ground when collecting their fiocks or 
keeping watch over their movements; as we 
passed in the train, we saw two or three of them 
thus equipped, leaning on their long poles, which 
form with the stilts a tripod support. 

All the pine trees in the forests are scored 
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down the bark, to obtain the resin. This sub- 
stance, which has the appearance of thick honey, 
runs down the side of the tree, and is collected 
in a little basket placed against the bark; it 
requires to be boiled and refined before being 
sent into the market. 

Now and then there is an oasis in this vast 
wilderness, where the soil is more fertile ; and 
in these spots there is generally a smiall hamlet, 
surrounded by a clump of trees, and fields with 
abundant crops. 

For the greater portion of the distance there 
is but a single line of rails ; and arrangements 
are therefore made for the trains to meet or 
wait for one another at the stations Moncenx 
and Dax — the former being the junction for 
Tarbes, and the latter for Pau. At Moncenx, 
which consists simply of a straggling line of 
town-built houses erected in a dreary waste of 
sand, we employed the short interval of waiting 
in obtaining some refireshment at the buffet of 
the station. The proprietor of this establish- 
ment had such a very curious and systematic 
way of carrying on business, that 1 think a de- 
scription of the same will not only be interest- 
ing, but also of some practical value. When 
inviting the passengers to the table d^hote, he 
kept continually shouting out the amount of 
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time remaining at their disposal ; as^ for in- 
stance^ ^^ Voyageurs pour Bayonne, 20 minutes/^ 
^^ Pour Bordeaux^ encore 30 minutes/' &c. 
Now one can eat and drink a good deal in 
twenty minutes, and there was consequently a 
great rush for the table d'hSte, We sat down 
with the rest, were promptly served, but had 
scarcely touched the soup when our indefati- 
gable guardian, who was noisily pacing the 
room, finding no doubt that he could not attract 
any more customers, began to diminish some- 
what rapidly the time yet remaining to us. 
^^ Bayonne encore 15 minutes'' he vociferated, 
and this number was speedily reduced to 14, 
13, 13, his voice growing louder, and his step 
more hurried as the minutes became less. Pre- 
sently five minutes were all that remained to 
us. To many persons this period would be 
amply sufficient to make up for any lost time, 
and I contemplated with great satisfaction the 
possibility of doing a great deal yet. But it 
was not to be. The last-named number was 
evidently the signal for the waiters to demand 
payment ; for we were at once besieged by the 
attendants, who demanded the sum of three 
francs and a half for this hurried repa&t. The 
well known cry of *^ En voiture, messieurs, s'il 
vous plait/' of course sounded immediately 
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afterwards ; and we were compelled to hurry 
away to the train, relapsing once more into a 
state of compulsory inactivity, which contrasted 
very greatly with the busy and exciting scene 
we had just left behind us. The whole affair 
reminded one very forcibly of Mr. S queers 
miperintending the breakfast of his little boys 
at the Saracen's Head. We had a weary time 
to wait at this same station on our return 
journey by a night train, but were then unfor- 
tunately debarred from taking our revenge ; for 
we found the proprietor had been too sharp for 
us, and had very wisely closed his establish- 
ment. The buffet itself is, I must admit, a 
very good one j but it is too bad to exaggerate 
the amount of time at the disposal of passengers 
merely for the sake of attracting customers, 
who should be allowed to enjoy a little peace 
and quietness during the few minutes allotted 
them for taking refreshment. 

Dax is two-thirds of the distance from Bor- 
deaux to Bayonne. The country is still very 
flat and monotonous. There were two objects 
at the station which attracted our attention, 
and afforded us considerable amusement: the 
first was a very fierce station-master, who was 
much enraged at our impudence in attempting 
to alight from the train during a ten-minutes' 
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stoppage; and the second was a small newspaper- 
bay, who seemed^ from the self-important man- 
ner in which he marched up and down the plat- 
form^ and the dignity with which he made 
known his presence as the marchand des jour" 
nauxy to be conscious of his being the only spe- 
cimen of his genns in France^ where ladies gene- 
rally follow this branch of literary pursuit. 

On approaching Bayonne the Basque district 
is entered^ extending many hundreds of miles 
into Spain. The male inhabitants in the Basque 
country wear a red sash round the waist^ and a 
peculiar head-dress^ very like a Scotch cap, but 
somewhat flatter. It is called a berret, and is 
generally of a blue colour in France, and red 
in Spain. This costume is almost invariably 
worn by the peasantry. A few miles past Dax 
we obtain the first glimpse of the Pyrenees in 
the distance, evidently mountains in the Val 
d'Ossau, or adjacent to it. 

Bayonne is a strongly fortified town on the 
Adour; it contains a citadel, and is strongly 
garrisoned. The town is very irregularly built, 
and the streets narrow and crooked. The ca- 
thedral is well worth visiting, although in a 
very dilapidated state. There is a large theatre 
here, and some promenades outside the town 
and on the quays, tastefully laid out. 
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Bayonne boasts the name of myiucible^ the 
town never having been taken^ although many 
times besieged. In 1814 Wellington, after his 
victorious campaign in Spain, brought an army 
against its walls; but a treaty of peace put an 
end to the siege. 

There are several good hotels in Bayonne. 
We put up the Hotel du Commerce, an old- 
established inn, which we found both comfort- 
able and reasonable; it is a large establish- 
ment, and no doubt was much used as a postings 
house before railway communication was made 
with Spain. 

Bayonne was the point fixed upon for com- 
mencing our pedestrian journey; and before 
starting we were naturally anxious to obtain 
some reliable intelligence respecting the route. 
Unfortunately our endeavours were of little 
avail, as the information we ^ received could 
scarcely be considered either satisfactory or 
encouraging. All the persons connected with 
the hotel were of the fair and less grave sex, 
and the idea of our walking all the way to St. 
Jean-Pied- de-Port seemed to them so ridiculous 
that they were unable to refrain from laughing 
whenever the subject was alluded to. We heard 
them discussing the joke amid much giggling 
in the passage ; and when we again slept at the 
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hotel on our return journey, they jokingly in- 
quired how fax we had got the first day. Our 
only companion at the hotel was a German 
gentleman^ who had just returned from a short 
tour in the mountains. He had experienced 
very bad weather, and gave a most melancholy 
account of his trip, advising us to retrace our 
steps, and pass our holiday in some more plea- 
sant district. He informed us that the high- 
level roads were perfectly impassable on account 
of the snow, and narrated some awful anecdotes 
about footpads and brigands. Finding himself 
unable to shake our resolution, he parted from 
us, wishing us a pleasant journey with a very 
mournful air. 



/ 

/ 
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CHAPTER III. 

ABPABEEN — ST. JBAN-PIED-DE-POBT — COL ST. JUST — 

MAUL]gON. 

There axe two roads leading from Bayonne 
to St. Jean-Pied-de-Port, one by Cambo^ the 
other by Asparren ; we chose the latter. Start- 
ing from the Place du Theatre at Bayonne^ 
you cross the small bridge^ and turn sharply to 
the right down a narrow street which leads 
through the fortifications into the highroad. 
We make a halt at the first convenient spot by 
the wayside to assume our light walking-coats^ 
to adjust our burdens^ to tighten a strap or 
ease a buckle^ and to make any little alteration 
or improvement in our harness necessary to 
our comfort ; and then, having consulted map 
and compass to ascertain bearings, we shoulder 
our knapsacks and fairly start off on the 
tramp. 

The road is a very good one, and, like all 
those throughout the West Pyrenees, marked 
off into kilometres and tenths of kilometres^ 
and well furnished with sign-posts. When the 
gates of the town have been passed, there is a 
fine view of the river stretching out on the 
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left, spanned by a handsome railway bridge ; 
and on the right are seen the soft blue outlines 
of the Pyrenees. The road winds through 
pretty undulating country, with trees and 
hedges on each side. After three or four miles 
the path ascends gradually and passes over 
some hills, which form a foreground to the 
mountains beyond. At seven miles from Bay- 
onne the road takes a southerly direction, and, 
leading straight into the mountains, is seen 
stretching out many miles in front. 

Some parts of the road remind one very 
much of English scenery. Farms are grouped 
here and there at short intervals ; hay-making 
is going on in the fields, which are divided by 
good hedges ; and on either side are familiar 
wayside flowers. There seemed to be a scarcity 
of water about the country ; for no stream of any 
kind was to be seen during the first ten miles. 
Between the 18th and 19th kilo.-stone there is 
a primitive little road-side inn bearing this sign : 
— " On loge k pied et k cheval, aujourd^hui en 
payant, demain pour rien.'' 

Although we did not embrace this liberal 
offer, we visited a similar establishment a few 
miles further on, where we were charged eight 
sous only for a litre of good white wine. It is 
rather rare to find such good French posted up 

c2 
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in this part of the country^ as the inhabitants 
speak a patois, and frequently do not under- 
stand their mother tongue. As an example of 
this^ we asked a peasant near Asparren the 
distance to that place^ and being imable to 
reply in French he pointed to eleven o'clock 
on his watch, to indicate that we might expect 
to arrive at Asparren by that time. 

Asparren is 22 kilos. (14 miles) from Bay- 
onne. It is an important village, containing 
two small inns, and is the only point at which 
the tourist can divide his journey between 
Bayonne and St. Jean. The road, which has 
been gradually rising all the way to Asparren, 
no^v^ descends somewhat, and becomes more 
level. 

The distance from Asparren to St. Jean is 
38 kilos., thus making it 60 kilos, from Bay- 
onne. Owing to inaccurate information, we 
were not aware of the exact distance on start- 
ing from Bayonne, believing it to be about 27 
miles, and were therefore rather dismayed when 
wc found out it was nearly 38. However, as 
we reached Asparren early in the day, we de- 
cided upon pushing on to St. Jean at once. 
Halfway between Asparren and St. Jean is a 
small village with a poor inn ; from this point 
the road is remarkably pretty, leading through 
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groves of Spanish chestnut-trees, which over- 
hang the path and afford a delightful shade. 
Cherry-trees are also exceedingly numerous on 
the roadside. 

At 8 kilos. (5 miles) from St. Jean we join 
the main road from St. Palais and Mauleon; 
and passing through St. Jean-le-Vieux (no 
inn), which is two miles from St. Jean-Pied-de- 
Port, we arrive at the last-named place. 

It was along this road from Bayonne that 
Marshal Soult marched to relieve the French 
garrison at Pampluna, having the basis of his 
operations at St. Jean; and subsequently, when 
Wellington invaded France, this road was made 
a strong line of defence, separating the south- 
west comer of France from the remainder of 
the empire. 

St. Jean-Pied-de-Port is a large village, and 
contains a comfortable little inn. There is a 
citadel here, built on an eminence overlooking 
the village, with a garrison having the estab- 
lishment of a battalion, which, however, is never 
kept up to its full strength. The village is 
situated about 8 miles from the frontier of 
Spain, at the foot of an important pass (whence 
it derives the name Pied-de-Port), which leads 
to Pampluna, and is much used during the 
summer months. St. Jean does not appear to 
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be mucli troubled with tourists, although the 
country around is exceedingly beautiful. 

The next day^s journey was by Arcebeau, 
St. Just, and over a pass to Mauleon. This is a 
good day's march of about 30 miles. We started 
early, retraced our steps for about 5 miles to 
where the road divides, the path to the right 
leading to Arcebeau and St. Palais, that to the 
left being the road to Bayonne, along which 
we had come the preceding day. 

While taking a rest under some chestnut- 
trees at the junction of these roads, we were 
joined by a pedlar, of whom we requested some 
directions respecting our route. He very fami- 
liarly seated himself at our side and asked us 
whither we were bound. On informing him of 
our proposed plans he shook his head, and ad- 
vised us strongly to go round by St. Palais and 
Oleron ; '^ for,'' said he, ^^ you will be able to do 
double the amount of business at a town of 
that size to what you would do in a small vil- 
lage. And besides," he added, " if you do pick 
up one or two commissions in those places, it 
may be some time before you are able to call 
round vrith the goods, and then the people may 
not accept them." We discovered that he had 
mistaken us for Colporteurs *, and he asked to 
see the samples in our knapsacks. He dis- 
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suaded us very much from going through St. 
Just^ as he said the road was very steep and 
stony, but he afterwards admitted that he had 
never been that way. On explaining to him 
that we were travelling for pleasure, and not 
on business, he laughed heartily at our suppo-* 
sing him to be so credulous as to believe such 
a story, and set out on his way to St. Palais at 
a good round pace, evidently fearing we should 
be beforehand with our wares. 

The road to Arcebeau (9^ miles from St. 
Jean) is not very interesting : the country is 
undulating ; but the way is for some distance 
bordered with poplars, which render it rather 
wearisome. On entering Arcebeau we leave 
the St. Palais road and turn to the right. 

Arcebeau is a poor little place, but, like the 
majority of Pyrenean villages, possesses two 
establishments devoted to commerce — an inn 
and a dSbit de tabac. The inn had but a poor 
appearance ; and as we had already tried one of 
the same character the day before, and found 
the entertainment to consist solely of white 
wine and red, we directed our attention this 
time to the dibit de tabac. These establish- 
ments do not merely supply the articles from 
which they derive their name, but partake 
more of the character of a general dealer's. We 
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walked into the house and prefered the some- 
what extraordinary request for a cup of choco- 
late. A considerable time elapsed before the 
good people could recover from their astonish- 
ment at beholding such outlandish-looking indi- 
viduals as ourselves in their shop; and a farther 
period was consumed before they could rightly 
imderstand what it was we wanted. However, 
by dint of patience and perseverance, we suc- 
ceeded in coming to a clear understanding; 
and they consented to supply our wants. We 
were led upstairs into a small dark cell, which, 
although in a very rough and unfinished state, 
and not overburdened with furniture, was very 
welcome after walking in a glaring hot 8un. In 
about half an hour they served up two large 
bowls of delicious chocolate, with some slices 
of brown bread, of which we made a hearty 
meal. For this refreshment we paid but six 
sous each. Good chocolate is to be had in 
abundance throughout the Pyrenees, and also 
in North Spain, where it is more generally 
used than coffee. 

The road on to St. Just passes through some 
magnificent chestnut-groves, and is in some 
places bordered with cherry-trees. We were 
invited by a peasant in one of the cottages to 
help ourselves to some of his cherries, an offer 
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we gladly availed ourselves of, although I re- 
gret to say we rather offended him by tender- 
Tng money on our departure, which he abso- 
lutely refused to take. About four miles from 
Arcebeau the road crosses a broad stream, 
which looked so cool and refreshing that we 
resolved to explore it, and were successful in 
discovering a snug little nook about 50 yards 
up the right bank, where we enjoyed a de- 
lightful bathe. 

One mile past the bridge is St. Just, a vil- 
lage with a fair inn ; and thence the road gra- 
dually ascends. There are five miles of good 
up-hill woA through a fine forest of chestnuts 
before arriving at the top of the Col. Near 
the summit of the pass there is an extensive 
view towards the north over the Landes, only 
boimded by the limit of vision, the mountain 
on which you stand appearing to be the most 
northern of the Pyrenean range. After skirt- 
ing the top of the mountain, a fine panoramic 
view of the Pyrenees proper is obtained, many 
of the peaks being tipped with snow. At the 
base of the mountains are beautiful meadows 
and cultivated fields with abundant crops, di- 
vided by good hedges; and here and there 
are little white villages grouped about, which 
have the appearance of tiny models. A shep- 
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herd^s boy, who was up here occupied in leam- 
ing his catechism without much fear of being 
interrupted, pointed out the different moun- 
tains and villages, and gave much information^ 
the greater part of which, on reference to the 
map, was found to be perfectly correct. The 
Col is, I should think, between 5000 and 6000 
feet high. 

Half an hour is required to descend to the 
picturesque little village which lies in the val- 
ley at our feet and through which the road 
winds so prettily; and thence it is five miles 
fiirther to Mauleon, through undulating and 
woody country. At two miles on this side of 
the town is a path to the right, across the river, 
leading to Tardets ; but as the distance to 
Mauleon is quite sufficient for one day's journey, 
it is best to stop for the night at that place, 
and to proceed the next day to Tardets. 

When passing by the villages towards even- 
ing, it is a pretty sight to see the peasants 
fetching water from a neighbouring rivulet. 
This is always considered a woman's duty in 
Germany and Switzerland ; but here it is gene- 
rally performed by men. The water is taken 
from the stream by means of a copper ladle, so 
bright and clean that it shines Uke gold, and 
put into wooden vessels, which are made larger 
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at the top than at the bottom, to allow of their 
being easily balanced on the head. At first we 
were under the impression that milk was con- 
tained in these curiously shaped tubs, and we 
stopped a peasant whom we met with one for 
the purpose of begging a drink; and great was 
our disappointment when we found out our 
mistake, although we could not resist the temp- 
tation of taking a sip from his golden ladle. 

Mauleon is a small town with a good inn. 
Five and a half francs each was sufficient to 
supply us with supper, bed, and breakfast, — the 
supper being a most elaborate affair, and con- 
sisting of soup, trout, ham and peas, brains 
with sauce piquante, cutlets, bifstecks, vegeta- 
bles, and dessert, with lemonade and claret ad 
libitum. As a summer beverage nothing can 
excel limonade gazetise mixed with red wine; 
there are large manufactories of lemonade in 
the Pyrenees, and it is to be had anywhere at 
a very moderate cost. 

We invariably received good entertainment 
at these inns ; and even in the most primitive 
spots, where we had been led to expect very 
rough treatment, an omelette and trout were 
always to be had, and likewise good wine and 
chocolate. We should h*ave found the accom- 
modation at Mauleon more comfortable, had 
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we not been compelled to share our room with 
a family of rats^ who testified the delight they 
felt at our visit in a very noisy manner ; they 
invited a large circle of their acquaintance to 
meet us^ and insisted on entertaining us during 
the night with all kinds of athletic sports. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OLlfiRON— VAL d'aSASPE — Bl^DOUS — COL DK8 MOINES. 

To reach the Val d^Asaspe, if possible, was the 
programme for the next day. As we were 
rather fatigued, and wished to shorten our walk 
as much as possible, we decided on availing 
ourselves of a little post-waggon which runs 
once a day between Mauleon and Oleron, a 
town at the mouth of the Val d'Asaspe. We 
settled our modest bill at the inn, receiving 
from the pretty waitress, by way of acknow- 
ledgment, two beautifiil moss-roses (which she 
kindly pinned into our button-holes), and then 
started for Oleron. This town is 41 kilometres 
distant, and the fare charged from Mauleon 
was 3i francs. 

The conveyance, besides carrying passengers 
and the post-bags, appeared to answer the pur- 
pose of a baker^s cart, and started with a cargo 
of loaves, to be delivered at the different vil- 
lages we passed through. The highroad passes 
by Tardets, the first portion of it being flat 
and monotonous ; but after the first five miles it 
rises some distance above the river, and there 
is a fine view of the mountains in front. Pass- 
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suburb Ste. Maxie^ 7000 inhabitants^ and is 
situated at the opening of the Val d'Asaspe, on 
the Gave d'Asaspe, which divides the town into 
two parts. It is a picturesque town^ some por- 
tions of it being built on an eminence over- 
looking the rest. It is quite a business-place, 
containing several large streets and factories, 
and two or three good inns. Diligences run 
from Ol^ron to the principal places in the 
Pyrenees. 

In order to ascend the Asaspe valley you 
take the road running parallel with the stream, 
which you keep on the left. There is a good 
carriage-road as far as Urdos ; but beyond, it is 
practicable for saddle-horses only. This valley 
is a great highway into Spain, and much used in 
summer. After the first few miles of flat road 
and monotonous poplars have been passed, there 
is a magnificent view in firont, and the road 
becomes prettier. At Asaspe, five miles from 
Ol&on, we made a short halt at an inn to allow 
the heat of the day to abate ; fiur we had found 
our walk along the dusty highway very hot and 
fitdguing, the avenues of poplars, through which 
the road passes, aflSording about as much shade 
as telegraph-poles* While we were resting, 
the landlady was very curious to make oat what 
we w^re, and eTidently set us down for pedlars. 
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She examined the knapsacks critically, and 
seemed to pity us very much in having to trudge 
about the country with such heavy loads^ and 
at last she ventured the question '^ Est-ce-que 
vous vendez quelque chose ? ^' 

A little past the village the mountain-path 
from Aramits joins the main route. The road 
soon becomes more hilly, and the stream or 
Gave more rapid ; for we are now in the midst 
of the mountains. On both sides of the way 
are dense hedges of box, a shrub very common 
in the Pyrenees, and the green fields on the 
hill-slopes are decked with buttercups. 

Towards evening we met two of the gendar- 
merie, who were very eager to have a little chat, 
and gave us some excellent advice. I would 
recommend the tourist, whenever he requires 
information, to seek it, if possible, of Gend- 
armes or Douaniers, who are to be met with in 
most of the villages about here. They always 
possess a thorough knowledge of the country, 
and are quite disinterested in what they say. 
About 13 kilos, from Oleron the stream, which 
has hitherto been on the left, is crossed by 
a fine stone bridge called the Pont d^Escot. 
From the foot of the bridge there is a path to 
the Eaux Bonnes and Eaux Chaudes^ both of 
which places are 43 kilos, distant. 
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When the Pont d^Eseot has been passed^ we 
enter the finest part of the Yal d^Asaspe. As 
we proceed^ the mountains close in around us^ 
and in some places there is scarcely space for 
the *road and the bright-green torrent which 
runs beside it. On each side^ almost over- 
hanging the path^ are mountain-walls of enor- 
mous height^ the sides of which are richly cul- 
tivated. The slopes present one vast expanse 
of soft green verdure of various shades and 
tints^ being covered with lawn-like meadows 
and cultivated fields^ separated one &om an- 
other by a copse or hedge of bright foliage. 
There is not a bare spot or barren rock visible 
to mar the soft and peaceful aspect of the valley^ 
which, of its kind, stands perfectly unrivaUed. 
Nothing so lovely and so sublime have I ever 
witnessed either in Switzerland or Italy. 

The road winds through the valley, and at 
2^ kilos, from the Pont d^Escot the busy little 
viUage of Sarance is reached, situated in a deep 
hollow. There is an inn here, and two or three 
factories. When past the village, the path 
crosses the stream, recrossing it again 2| kilos, 
further on, near a waterfall. About a mile be- 
fore reaching B^dous, at a spot where the valley 
contracts very much, is the ruin of an embra- 
sure or fort, evidently built for the purpose of 
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commanding the upper part of the Yal d^Asaspe. 
The village of Bedous is situated in the middle 
of a small plain^ 6| kilos, from Sarance. It is 
a dirty place, with a smaU inn, where we rested 
for the nighty the prices charged being rather 
exorbitant^ taking into consideration the quality 
of the accomjnodation. 

We decided on walking to the Eaux Chaudes 
over the Col des Moines^ which connects the 
Val d' Asaspe with the Val d^Ossau ; we there- 
fore continued up the valley as far as Accous^ a 
village at the foot of the pass. After half an 
hour's walk through poplars^ we leave the Val 
d'Asaspe and turn to the left at the second 
kilo.-stone from B^ous^ following a footpath 
which leads to Accous by a short cut. The 
path to the Col is easily founds as it is the con- 
tinuation of the main street of the village. 

Nearly five hours are required to reach the 
summit of the Col from Accous. The ascent 
as far as the first plateau is rather stony ; the 
path then passes through some green fields^ 
keeping by the side of the stream. Thence it 
becomes very rugged, and, with the exception 
of here and there a stunted beech tree, which 
affords a welcome shelter from the hot sim, the 
vegetation consists of nothing but furze and 
box bushes. As you ascend further the bushes 
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disappear altogether^ and there succeeds a 
smooth grassy slope'. 

Before mounting the last portion of the Col^ 
we halted by the side of a stream under a 
huge boulder for rest and refreshment. Here 
we made a good luncheon (we had provided 
ourselves with a large German sausage^ covered 
with tin-foil, at Bayonne, on purpose for our 
tour), our drink consisting of weak brandy: 
and- water, mixed with a little citrate of mag- 
nesia. It is only after toiling away at hard 
treadmlQ work for some time in a hot sun with 
a burden at one^s back, which seems at every 
step to become heavier, that the luxury of a 
rest in the cool shade can be thoroughly en- 
joyed : it is perfect bliss to throw off one's load 
and to Ue down on the soft turf, dozing off for 
a short time whilst listening to the sotttid of 
the brook bubbling over the pebbles and dis- 
coursing the sweetest music that can be ima- 
gined, true Lieder ohne Worte, not by a Men- 
delssohn, but by a warbling Bach. 

It is customary to regard a holiday as an 
indulgence, a luxury, and an event of personal 
gratification; and a holiday-maker is not un- 
frequently looked upon in the same light as a 
boy that is playing the truant. This probably 
arises from the fact that the holiday-maker, if 
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his intervals of rest and relaxation are few and 
far between, himself feels a misgiving as to 
whether he is justified in pausing in his work ; 
he is so elated and overjoyed at finding himself 
freed from his daily toil, at being unfettered 
by his accustomed anxieties and troubles, at 
becoming once more a child free to roam 
wherever his fancy may dictate, that he is apt 
to regard the source of his happiness as a sweet 
forbidden fruit. Should his daily pursuits 
chance to be of a sedentary character, neces- 
sitating a residence in some large city sur- 
rounded by a murky atmosphere, more or less 
vitiated with soot, smoke, and noxious vapours, 
the enjoyment of a short release from work 
will be doubly enhanced. The warm sunshine, 
the green fields, the bright foliage, the blue 
sky, the cool refreshing breeze, and, above all, 
the possession of freedom exert an almost magic 
influence upon him when he feels that the 
world is still bright and beautiful. 

A holiday is as great a purpose as labour ; it 
is not merely a pleasure, but a duty, and a duty 
which we owe not only to ourselves but to our 
feUow men ; for the absence of rest and relaxa- 
tion begets sickness of mind and body, afflic- 
tions which, besides being a source of pain to 
the sufferer, exert a depressing influence upon 
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those who surround him. In earlier days^ when 
our towns were less densely populated than at 
present^ when machinery was little used, when 
our itidustrial pursuits had not arrived at their 
present state of perfection, and there was less 
excitement connected with our habits and cus- 
toms, work was conducted in a more rational 
and methodical manner; but since the applica- 
tion of steam to machinery and railways, the 
establishment of the penny post, the invention 
of the telegraph, and the introduction of other 
radical changes, everything is required to be 
done at express speed, and we carry on our 
business with corresponding ha«te^d bnstie, 
jostling one another in our strenuous exertions 
to get through the greatest amoimt of work in 
the shortest possible time. From one year's 
end to another we are constantly surrounded 
by busitiess, steeped in it, saturated with it; 
our thoughts are wholly devoted to it, and our 
great aim is to conduct our affairs with the 
utmost dispatch and rapidity. This practice 
of keeping on in the same unvarying course, 
straining every nerve aud thought to the attain- 
ment of one particular worldly object, if al- 
lowed to continue unchecked for any lengthened 
period, must exert a prejudicial effect upon the 
mind, and have a tendency to render a man 
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naiTOW-minded and selfish, and even morose and 
uneliaritable. A short break in his busy career, 
a periodical release from his tightly fitting har- 
ness, an interval, however short, spent in the 
enjoyment of freedom suffices to recall that 
freshness and naturalness of disposition of which 
his artificial life has robbed him. The first 
breath of pure air drawn amid the beauties of 
nature, after months or years of weary mental 
labour, awakens the pleasantest reminiscences, 
and calls up the most agreeable associations. 
Sometimes, when listening to the strains of a 
beautifrd melody, or gazing upon a finely 
executed painting, or reading some touching 
poem, reflections half sad, half, joyfrd, take pos- 
session of the mind, invoked by those artistic 
productions all of which are merely transcripts 
of nature itself, made by some genius who has 
enjoyed the same feelings with which his work 
has inspired us, and has been able to record 
tiieir influence upon his senses, and impart it to 
Others. A ramble in the woods in early summer 
or autumn — when nature has assumed its most 
beautiful garb, when the sunbeams glisten 
through the trees and brighten the variegated 
foliage, when the songs of the birds and the 
rustling of the leaves and branches blend to- 
gether in melodious harmony, when the rivulet 
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sparkles in the sunlight^ and the firagrance of 
wild flowers is borne on the gentle breeze — does 
more to influence a man's character and actions 
in calling up better and holier thoughts than 
all the sermons that have been or ever will be 
preached. 

It requires a good pull and a strong pull to 
bring you from the last grassy plateau to the 
top of the Col^ the distance being very decep- 
tive. The path is not always very distinct, 
especially near the top; but in summer no 
guide is necessary. From the summit you ap- 
pear surrounded on all sides by lofty moun- 
tains^ many of them^ especially those in fronts 
being crowned with snow. We met a shepherd 
up here, with whom we had a long conversation. 
He told us that in summer he lived on the 
mountains for months together, with no other 
companions than his sheep and dog. He never 
found the time heavy on his hands, he said ; he 
had no employment, and did nothing in parti- 
cular to while away the time except lie on his 
back in the sunshine. He had never been edu- 
cated, and therefore could not occupy himself 
in reading; but he often amused himself by 
singing and whistling. He pointed out two 
vultures of enormous size, which seemed larger 
even than the Lammergeier of Switzerlandj 
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perched on a rock near us; they never at- 
tacked the sheep^ he said^ but confined them- 
selves to killing the chamois or izzards^ as they 
are here called^ and small birds. Alpenrosen^ 
London Pride^ and Shepherd^s Looking-glasses 
of a very bright blue, are to be found in great 
abundance high up the mountain when other 
vegetation has nearly ceased. 

Two hours are necessary to reach the Eaux 
Chaudes from the top of the Col, descending 
the valley till you reach the Val d^Ossau at 
right angles, and then turning to the left. A 
forest of beech trees occupies the lower portion 
of the valley, which becomes a magnificent 
gorge as you descend. On our way down we 
entered a shepherd^s hut, and, requesting a 
drink of milk, were brought a large funnel- 
shaped tin vessel holding a couple of gallons, 
with which we very nearly succeeded in drown- 
ing ourselves. The milk was quite new and 
warm, and the shepherd wa« highly gratified 
with the half-franc tendered for payment. 
How diflerent this from a Swiss Sennerhiitte, 
where for a pint or two of goat^s milk the 
shepherd will grumble at anything less than a 
franc. 

The beech wood in the valley is used by 
charcoal-bumers, many of whom ate ^^»rk&u ^s«k. 
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the road down ; and much of it is also cut up 
for use as fuel. The wood and charcoal are 
conveyed down the valley on a tramway made 
in a very ingenious manner. Poles about three 
inches in diameter and from three to four feet 
in length are laid down on the path parallel to 
each other^ about a foot apart^ in the manner 
of sleepers^ and at each extremity of these poles 
are short upright pieces of wood, which form 
the border or edge of the tramway. A small 
wooden sledge is laden with timber and dragged 
by oxen over these poles, which- become quite 
smooth after a little use, the sledge being kept 
upon the tram by the upright sticks on either 
side. This tramway was three ot four miles in 
length, and, judging from the amount of traffic, 
seemed to answer the purpose admirably. 

The Eaux Chaudes are only a mile and a half 
distant from the spot where this valley runs 
into the Val d'Ossau. I would advise the 
tourist, however, if he has an hour or two to 
spare, to ascend the valley towards Gabas for a 
few miles before proceeding to the Eaux. The 
Val d'Ossau contains some of the finest scenery 
in the Pyrenees, and presents a perfect con- 
trast to the Val d^Asaspe — the former being 
wild and grand, the latter with its luxuriant 
crops and grassy lawns quite soft and pastoral. 
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Between the Eaux Chaudes and Gabas the 
torrent forms some beautiftd cascades (one 
about two miles above the Eaux being remark- 
ably fine), which, together with the stupendous 
rocky walls of the mountains overhanging the 
valley, compose one of the grandest defiles that 
can be conceived. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TAL D*OBSAU — ^EAUX CHAUBES — ^EAUX BONNES — COL DB 
TOBTE — ^VAL d'aZUN — ABBUNS — ^ABOELLBZ. 

The Eaux Chaudes consist of a narrow street 
and a few detached buildings^ tightly wedged 
in between two gigantic walls of rock, which 
are not more than 150 yards apart, and rise 
abruptly to the height of two or three thousand 
feet. The village contains an etablissement des 
bains and two large hotels. The H6tel Baudot 
was our resting-place ; we found it well con- 
ducted, and the landlady remarkably kind and 
attentive. 

The regular season of the Pyrenean watering- 
places does not commence before the 1st of July; 
so that it had scarcely begun when we visited 
the different spas. There are four mineral 
springs here, all of which are conducted into 
the etablissement ; the temperature of the 
warmest is 95° Fahr. While staying here we 
were fortunate enough to see the celebration of 
the FSte-Dieu, a ceremony which brought to- 
gether many of the neighbouring peasantry, 
whose curious costumes presented a very gay 
and theatrical appearance. The women mostly 
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wore a red or black cloak^ which enveloped the 
head and shoulders^ something after the style 
of those worn by nuns : nearly all the men 
were dressed in breeches and white stockings, 
some few having red jackets; and all of course 
wore the " berret '* cap. The peasantry marched 
in a procession to an altar erected in the open 
air on the esplanade, the men coming first, the 
priests foUowing, and the women bringing up 
the rear. Arrived at the altar, everybody knelt 
down while a short mass was performed. It 
was a very picturesque and imposing sight, al- 
though the effect was somewhat marred by a 
high wind continually extinguishing the candles, 
which it required the greatest agUity on the 
part of the censer-boys to keep alight. 

A pleasant excursion may be made up the 
valley, past Gabas, into Spain, to the Baths of 
Penticosa, situated at an altitude of 8000 feet 
above the sea ; it takes from 12 to 14 hours on 
foot. 

There is an omnibus from the Eaux Chaudeer 
to the Eaux Bonnes, a distance of five miles, 
which the hotel people were very anxious for 
us to avail ourselves of, as they were quite sure 
we must feel tired after walking about so much ; 
and we had some difficulty in explaining to 
them that the reason of our coming a dist&xxfie. 
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of 1000 miles was not for the purpose of riding 
in an omnibus^ as that was a thing we could do 
any day in London^ but in order to see the 
country. It is quite beyond my comprehension 
that anybody^ except an invalid^ can be pre- 
vailed upon to be shut up in a closed convey- 
ance while passing such charming scenery^ 
being able to enjoy but a very limited view of 
it through a piece of glass about a foot square^ 
and perhaps sitting all the time with his back 
to the finest part. This is even worse than the 
Swiss story of the Englishman (it is always 
an EngUshman abroad who is connected with 
absurd stories) who engaged a char-lt-banc to 
take him round the Lake of Geneva. By the 
by^ he must have been a very stupid English- 
man indeed to ws^nt to go all round the la^e^ 
as the scenery in many parts is very uninterest. 
ing. Nowachar-Jt-bancisavehicleinwhichyou 
sit sideways^ as in an Irish car^ but it is closed 
in on all sides except in front c^ the passenger. 
The Englishman jumped into the conveyance^ 
and off it started ; but after travelling for some 
time^ and being unable to obtain a glimpse of 
any water at all^ he got out and discovered that 
his coachman was driving the char the wrong 
way round the lake, with the back of the vehicle 
towards it, exposing to the gaze of the wonder- 
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ing traveUer nothing more striking than a view 
of the opposite side of the road. 

The lower part of the valley is remarkably 
grand. At 4 kilos, below the Eaux Chaudes 
a bridge is passed on the leffc^ over which runs 
the old road by the Hourat to Laruns. This 
is a very romantic spot, the torrent rushing 
some hundreds of feet below the road between 
precipitous rocks, which rise to a fearful height, 
and completely overshadow the path : in some 
parts the valley very much resembles the Via 
Mala. A few yards past the bridge, on the left, 
a small flight of stone steps will be seen, at the 
bottom of which a fine view of a series of 
cascades may be obtained, equalling, if not sur- 
passing, in grandeur those of the Giessbach. 
There is another descent some few yards further 
on to the right, under the arches (100 feet in 
height) supporting the road; but the view is 
not so good. The road continues through this 
rocky gorge for about half a mile, when the 
valley suddenly opens at the junction of the 
roads from Laruns and the Eaux Bonnes. This 
spot is equidistant &om the two Eaux, in the 
middle of a large plain or basin, out of which 
four valleys diverge. 

The highroad to the Eaux Bonnes runs along 
a series of open terraces, or tourniquets; but 
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there is a pretty footpath through a wood to 
the right of the road^ behind the signpost^ which 
is pleasanter and shorter. 

The valley in which the Eaux Bonnes are 
situated is not so fine as that of the Eaux 
Chaudes ; but the former spa is a larger and 
more fashionable watering-place. It contains 
about twelve hotels, seveiral stylish lodging- 
houses, and of course a grand itabliasement det 
bains. It has none of the characteristics of a 
village, but has the appearance of a bright little 
town. There is a public garden called the 
Jar din Anglais, and quite a bazaar of shops 
and booths, and some beautiful promenades 
tastefiilly laid out. One of them, called the 
Chemin Horizontal, in contra-distinction to the 
others, which are more or less hilly, is a ter- 
race more than a mile in length, presenting a 
most varied panorama of the surrounding 
mountains and valleys. The Eaux Bonnes 
would be a delightful spot for a few weeks^ 
sojourn, as the neighbourhood abounds in ex- 
cursions and fine points of view. We put up 
at the Hdtel de France, one of the best in the 
place, and found the accommodation first-class 
and the charges reasonable. There was a 
library, reading-room, and saloon attached to 
the hotel, all fitted up in the best Parisian style. 
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The hotel-charges at diflferent places were 
rery variable. Sometimes, when we established 
our quarters in a secluded spot, where tourists 
were little known, the bill for supper, bed, and 
breakfast for two people amounted to but eight 
francs; at other times we arrived at some 
fashionable spa, and our expenses for the same 
entertainment would amount to more than three 
times that sum. The accommodation, in the 
latter case, was of course of a higher class, but 
the quantity and quality of the board were 
pretty nearly the same. 

A great annoyance at the Eaux Bonnes is • 
the number of guides and hangers-on who in- 
fest the place. Some of these men are very 
gorgeously clothed, and evidently kept by the 
hotels to show off the peculiar costume of the 
country — ^that is, the hotel-keepers^ ideas of 
the national costume. There are good, well- 
marked paths from the Eaux Bonnes to all the 
principal excursion-places round about, and 
therefore the assistance of guides is quite un- 
necessaxy; in many parts, however, where a 
guide is really required over a dangerous pass 
or glacier, they are difficult to obtain. 

The road to Argellez and Cauterets from the 
Eaux Bonnes branches out from the middle of 
the town (I cannot call it a village), exa.ct\^ 
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opposite the Jar din Anglais. There is a carriage- 
road all the way ; but in some parts, near the 
top of the Col de Torte, it is soft and rotten. 
At starting, the stream is on the left; but the 
road crosses it after a gradual ascent of half a 
mile. 

The Col de Torte may be reached in 2| hours 
from the Eaux Bonnes, good walking. The top 
is covered with smooth turf; and there is a fine 
view of craggy peak^ in front. Murray states 
that you may know the Col by a remarkable 
rock which elevates itself on the left and re- 
sembles the root of an eye-tooth. Whether we 
came over the Col by the same route as Mr. Mur- 
ray I cannot say ; but theare certainly was no 
rock whatever at the top, unfess (as is generally 
the case with the root of an eye-tooth) it may 
have been covered up and concealed from view. 

After passing the Col de Torte you descend 
and skirt a rocky mountain for the distance of 
about four miles. In some places the road is 
hewn out of the solid stone ; and at one spot 
there is a short tunnel, similar to those on the 
Simplon road. About a mile before reaching 
the second Col, we discovered, on a rocky ledge 
above the road, a bird^s nest containing four 
eggs, which had been sucked out by a snake we 
found coUed up inside. We ejected the in- 
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trader from his comfortable quarters, and he 
paid the penalty of his sins with his life. On 
this same road we disturbed a large vulture 
from a rock not ten yards above our heads ; and 
as he flew away, his gigantic wings quite over- 
shadowed our path. 

The second Col is not so high as the Col de 
Torte, and is reached in about two hours' walk 
from the latter. It is halfway between the 
Eaux Bonnes and Argellez, reckoning by dis- 
tance and not by time. The top is flat and 
marshy ; and there is no view till you begin the 
descent on the other side, where the country is 
remarkably pretty. A magnificent view is then 
obtained of the Val d'Azun below ; at your feet 
lies the village of Arruns, and a little above it, 
placed on a pedestal in a tuft of trees, is a grand 
old monastery. As you continue to descend, 
the scenery is still more lovely, till you reach 
the village. 

We had a rest on the mountain-slope, in a 
pretty meadow fiill of buttercups, lying under 
the shade of some walnut-trees, whence we 
could enjoy the prospect comfortably. Here we 
noticed some very primitive carts, which were 
laden with materials for road-making, and drawn 
by oxen : they were of the most rude descrip- 
tion, and seemed perfect relics oi ^ssjiJC^sa^^:^:?^ ^ 
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resembling the pictures we see of old Anglo- 
Saxon conveyances. They were very small, 
and composed of rongh frames on four wooden 
wheels, which were merely disks of wood, about 
a foot in diameter ; these wooden-disk wheels 
are much used throughout the Pyrenees; and 
in the towns of North Spain cart-wheels of 
any other description are seldom seen. 

The temperature of the lower Pyrenean val- 
leys is particularly warm ; and sometimes the 
heat was so oppressive that we were compelled to 
adopt a species of Indian head-dress while walk- 
ing, easily contrived by folding a white hand- 
kerchief over our felt hats. In this manner we 
managed to keep our heads tolerably cool, 
especially when taking the additional precaution 
of moistening our handkerchiefs now and then 
at a passing brook. In many of the spas white 
hoods, made specially to fit over felt hats, may 
be purchased. 

Before reaching the 16 kilo.-stone to Argellez 
there is a short cut to the right, straight down 
the side of the mountain to Arruns, saving at 
least half a mile of dusty road. At Arruns 
(one hour^s walk from the second Col) a short 
halt was made at an auberge standing a little 
back from the street, in the middle of the 
viUage. In compKance with a demand for 
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something to eat and drink, we were supplied 
with some excellent bread and butter, and a 
large soup-tureen of cafi, au lait. This inn was 
a queer little place, and kept by a model land- 
lord — a Douanier en retraite. He was a well- 
educated man, and remarkably chatty. He 
talked about making grand alterations in his 
house, and calling it the H6tel de France. In 
his bedroom, into which we were shown, as 
being the best room in the house, we found alarge 
collection of classical works, Virgil, De Viris lU 
Itistribus urbis Rorrue, Sophocles, Comelii Nepotis 
Opera, &c. He said he had two sons in the 
Church, and two others non-commissioned of- 
ficers in the French army, and showed us all 
their portraits, taken in their respective dresses 
and uniforms. He gave us some important in- 
formation respecting the passes into Spain, all 
of which he was well acquainted with, owing to 
his having been a custom-house officer. 

On leaving Arruns the way lies through 
several villages over a flat road. On looking 
back up the Val d^Azun, there is a magnificent 
view of snowy peaks, which seem to block up 
the valley completely ; this is decidedly one of 
the finest sights in the Pyrenees, The road 
now descends into a lower valley, which for 
luxuriant foliage and verdure stands almost un- 
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rivalled. At the mouth of this beautiful eme- 
rald valley, rather more than seven miles from 
Arruns, stands Argellez, a little town with only 
one well-known inn, the H6tel de France. We 
had, however, been told by our friend at the 
Auberge at Arruns that there was another very 
comfortable inn on the market-place, at the 
comer where the road leading to Cauterets 
branches off. Acting upon his advice we sought 
out this house of entertainment, which, as there 
is no sign or name outside, was rather difficult 
to find. It was simple and homely in character ; 
but the accommodation was good, and the prices 
reasonable. We were received like old friends 
as soon as we stated by whom we had been re- 
commended ; and the landlady and her daughter 
placed chairs for us to sit down, and wanted to 
have a long chat with us. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PrERREFITTE — CAUTEEETS — PONT D'ESPAGNE — LAC DE- 

GAUBE. 

The Val d^Argellez, or as it is often called, the 
Paradis d'Argellez, is a broad and not parti- 
cularly beautiftil valley, and scarcely so fine as 
its name leads one to expect. No doubt it is 
called a Paradis in the same sense that the 
gallery in the little ThMtre Pranqais at Bor- 
deaux is called by that name : both very good 
things in their way, if one cannot go elsewhere, 
but by no means equal to many places which 
are close to them. 

To reach Cauterets from Argellez we proceed 
up the valley as far as Pierrefitte (5 kilos.) 
along a flat dusty road, which would be very 
tedious and uninteresting if it did not now and 
then lead through a little copse or a shady 
avenue of elms. Two miles from Argellez we 
pass on the right a large monastery, situated in 
a commanding position on the slope of a moun- 
tain; but, excepting this, there is little else 
worthy of note. Pierrefitte is a small village, 
containing two inns, at the junction of the 
valleys of Cauterets and Luz, the road to the 
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former place branching off to the right, and the 
other to the left. 

Leaving Pierrefitte, you do not take the car- 
riage-road, which winds round to the right, but 
keep straight on in the old path, which is much 
shorter. The scenery at the entrance of the 
Cauterets valley is very fine: the mountain- 
walls on each side are covered with dark foliage ; 
and below are bare precipices of rocks, rising 
some hundreds of feet above the torrent, which 
is here a vast mass of foam. In some parts of 
the Pyrenees, where the mountains are not so 
high, there are but few streams or rivers ; but 
in the more mountainous districts rivulets and 
torrents are very abundant. The water is much 
clearer than in Switzerland : there it is gene- 
rally turbid, and has a chalky appearance, whilst 
here it flows perfectly pure and bright. 

The distance from Pierrefitte to Cauterets by 
the old road is about 9 kilos., by the new road 
it is 11. Excellent carriage-roads are being 
made in the neighbourhood of all the prin- 
cipal Spas; they are called routes thermatiw, 
and are in many cases masterpieces of engineer- 
ing. Care is taken to have at least on one 
side of the road a running stream from which 
it may be watered by the road-makers, who 
use a long wooden scoop for the purpose. By 
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this means the road is kept perfectly free from 
dust^ an article very abundant in these parts. 
The foliage in the valley is of various tints ; and 
among the trees there are a few Spanish chest- 
nuts^ but not in the same number as on the 
other side of the Val d^Asaspe. At 4 kilos, 
from Cauterets the road becomes very rocky, 
and we ascend into an upper valley, where the 
stream on the right forms a series of beautiftd 
cascades, which are .well seen from a rustic 
bridge across the stream. 

Cauterets is situated 3200 feet above the 
level of the sea ; it is more of a town than any 
other of the mountain-spas, not excepting Luz, 
and, on account of its lofty position, is not so 
charmingly situated as the majority of them. 
With the exception of several well-made pro- 
menades near the Stablissement, there are but 
few pleasant spots in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, which in many parts has a cold and deso- 
late appearance ; a little distance out of town, 
however, there are several localities worth visit- 
ing, where the scenery is remarkably grand and 
the aspect of the coimtry more cheerful. As a 
Pyrenean watering-place, Cauterets enjoys a 
reputation second to none ; and the ample ac- 
commodation provided for visitors testifies to 
the prosperity of the place. It is frequented 
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more by real invalids anxious to derive benefit 
from the curative powers of the waters than by 
people in search of recreation, and therefore 
has not the gay, holiday appearance possessed 
by some of the other Brunnen. It is a favourite 
place of resort of the Spaniards, who seem 
more particularly to appreciate the very un- 
savoury tepid sulphurous springs abounding in 
the neighbourhood. There is a large etablisse- 
ment des bains, and many smaller establish- 
ments about a mile farther up the valley. Like 
all other fashionable spas it is infested with 
guides and horse-jobbers. The former generally 
have their names and qualifications painted up 
outside their houses in large characters — as, for 
instance, ^^ Guide de 1^® classe,^^ ^^ Chasseur des 
Izzaxds et des Ours,^^ &c. The timid traveller 
need not feel at all alarmed at these inscrip- 
tions through supposing that he is surrounded 
by the haunts of wild beasts ; for izzards are now 
becoming very rare, and bears, at any rate in 
the inhabited parts of the Pyrenees, exist 
merely in the imagination of enthusiastic 
guides. 

Although we arrived in Cauterets before the 
commencement of the season, and there were 
few visitors, we found the hotel accommodation 
very expensive. Our biU at the H6tel des 
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Ambassadeurs included, among other items, a 
charge of 7 francs for a double-bedded room, 
and IJ franc for a cup of chocolate. The pro- 
prietor of the hotel had no knowledge whatever 
of English money, although in the town many 
of the guides accosted us in that language, and 
there were in the streets several inscriptions 
which showed that Englishmen were not alto- 
gether unknown at Cauterets. When we ten- 
dered a sovereign in part payment of our biU, 
change was returned for a 20-franc piece ; and 
on our pointing out the error, the people at the 
hotel returned us the sovereign, saying that 
they were not acquainted with that piece 
of money at all. We remarked that it was 
scarcely prudent of them in such a case to offer 
twenty francs for a strange coin, and paid them 
in French money, of which we fortunately had 
sufficient, much to our own satisfaction, and, I 
trust, to theirs. This was the only time we ex- 
perienced a difficulty in passing English gold. 

The principal excursion from Cauterets is to 
the Pont d^Espagne and Lac de Gaube, which, 
allowing for a rest on the way, takes about five 
hours going and returning. No guide is ne- 
cessary. 

The way leads through the main street of 
the town and over a bridge to the right. Then^ 
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passing through a desolate valley of rocks, we 
come to a long white building containing the 
Baths of " La Railliere;^' a little further on at a 
stone bridge with iron railings the road divides, 
the path over the bridge leading up a rugged 
incline to a fine waterfall, while the other one, 
turning to the right before crossing the stream 
and leading past two small bathing-establish- 
ments, is the road to the Pont d^Espagne. I am 
particular in giving precise directions, in order 
that a tourist may easily find the way, and be 
quite independent of the unnecessary appendage 
of a lazy guide. The path soon becomes rather 
steep, and you ascend, keeping the stream on 
the right, and not crossing it till you come to 
the Pont d'Espagne. At the Pont itself there 
is very little to see — a few pine-branches placed 
over the stream and a waterfall of moderate 
dimensions ; but all the way up to the bridge 
there is a succession of fine scenery. The 
stream is broken up into a series of magnificent 
cascades, the water, in some instances, having 
a direct fall of nearly a hundred feet. These 
waterfalls are of considerable breadth, and when 
viewed from the bottom, surrounded on all sides 
by the dark pine-forest, have a tremendously 
grand appearance; three of them are parti- 
cularly fine. About halfway to the Pont a 
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small plateau is reached, whence a splendid 
view is obtained through the dark foliage, of 
some beautiful snow-mountains. It takes about 
two hours to reach the Pont from Cauterets ; 
and another hour is required to the Lac de 
Gaube. 

To ascend to the lake you take the steep 
path on your left, by the side of a torrent, 
which will be seen a few yards before you ar- 
rive at the Pont d^Espagne. This path is 
stony and difficult at the commencement, but 
improves after a short distance. A lovely view 
of the snowy Vignemale and its glaciers is ob- 
tained as you ascend. The lake is not seen till 
you have approached within a . dozen yards 
of it. 

There are very few lakes in the Pyrenees, 
and the Lac de Gaube is the largest. It is 
between two and three miles in circumference, 
remarkably clear, and of a greenish hue. There 
are two huts on its bank^ belonging to a fisher- 
man, who keeps a kind of hostelry, and supplies 
travellers with trout from the lake. There is a 
little rock jutting out into the water, with a 
marble monument to the memory of an English 
barrister and his wife, who were accidentally 
drowned here on their wedding-trip in 1832. 
A path leads from the further end of the lake 
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to Gavarnie, passing by the Vignemale gla- 
ciers : the distance can be performed in five 
hours ; but a guide is requisite. The ascent of 
the Vignemale is generally made from the lake, 
tourists passing the night at the fisherman^s hut. 
The lake is fed from the Vignemale glaciers, 
and is of course of a very low temperature. 

It is always much pleasanter to make moun- 
tain-excursions of this kind by one's self, dis- 
pensing, whenever it is at all possible, with the 
services of a guide. We may wish to go a 
little out of our way to visit a waterfall or to 
obtain a view from a neighbouring eminence, 
or we desire sometimes to linger awhile on our 
journey, and make a short halt now and then ; 
and if we do not happen to be alone, these little 
wishes are not easily gratified ; for the guide is 
generally interested in doing his allotted work 
in as short a time as possible, and therefore 
discountenances any delay on the road. Arrived 
at our destination the guide is generally in 
league with an innkeeper of the place; and 
under some pretence or other we are often 
compelled to accept indiflferent fare at exorbi- 
tant prices; or if the guide happens to be 
carrying any of the traveller's lugguage he 
generally manages to arrive a few moments in 
advance, and coolly walks into an inn, and dc- 
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posits the property in the travellers^ room^ thus 
rendering it scarcely possible to go away with- 
out taking some refreshment. Of course a 
little firmness will remedy many of these evils ; 
but petty annoyances of this kind always prove 
a source of worry and anxiety. With regard to 
performing excursions on horseback, " let those 
do so who like it/^ say I. The hard uncomfort- 
able saddles, the fatigue, the necessity of keep- 
ing to the beaten track, the fact of having 
something else to care for besides one's self, and, 
lastly, though not least, the expense, lead me 
to the conclusion that walking is by far the 
best means of locomotion. 

Nothing can exceed the enjoyment of the 
first half-hour's rest on arriving at an inn re- 
gularly tired out after a hard day's walk. It is 
such an agreeable change to be physically tired, 
and not merely mentally, as is the case with 
most of us during the greater part of the year. 
While dinner is preparing, you indulge in 
the luxury of a cool wash, leisurely put on 
your slippers, and efifect any change in your 
attire which your wardrobe wiQ allow of. Hav- 
ing thus made yourself as comfortable and also 
as respectable as possible under the circum- 
stances, you sit down with a good appetite to 
enjoy your evening meal. 
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We had scarcely rested at the lake for a 
quarter of an hour when we became enveloped 
in thick clouds, and on our way down we were 
caught in a terrific thunderstorm. We took 
shelter under some rocks near the Pont d^Es- 
pagne, whence every now and then a beautiful 
glimpse of the mountains was visible through a 
break in the clouds. It required an hour and 
a halTs good walking to descend from the Lac 
de Gaube to Cauterets, where we arrived in a 
very damp condition ; and as, unfortunately, our 
change of clothes consisted solely of a dry waist- 
coat, we had no alternative but to retire to our 
beds at an early hour. We luckily suffered no 
disagreeable consequences firom our wetting, 
and I think it is very rarely the case that one 
catches cold when performing so much out-door 
exercise. I can, however, recommend a valu- 
able specific for curing a cold, if requisite. 
Immediately before getting into bed take some 
violent exercise, using dumb-bells or dubs, or 
anything that is handy for the purpose, and 
when regularly tired out, drink off immediately 
a glass of something very hot, or if that is not 
procurable, a glass of something very cold; 
jump quickly into bed, pull the clothes over 
your head, and then fancy to yourself that there 
is a bui^lar in the room^ or under your bed, or 
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feeling in your pockets^ or stealing your wateh^ 
which is hanging up six inches above your 
head. This will soon induce a profuse perspi- 
ration, more especially if the treatment be con- 
ducted in a strange house with your bedroom- 
door partly open. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LUZ — ST SAUVEUB — ^BABi:GES — TOUBMALET — ^PIC DU 
MIDI — GBIP WATEKPALLS->-COL d'aSPIN — ^ABBEAU. 

There is no other way of getting from Cau- 
terets to Luz than by returning down the valley 
as far as Fierrefitte ; but as by these means a 
different view of this magnificent glen is ob- 
tained^ it is an exceedingly pleasant necessity. 

About 2 kilos, after leaving Pierrefitte the 
valley of Luz is entered, which is even grander 
than that of Cauterets^ the mountains being 
steeper and the defile narrower and wilder. The 
peasants about here, and also further up the 
valley towards Bareges, have a very miserable 
appearance, and seem poorly clothed and fed. 
Although it was in the middle of June, they 
were still huddled up in large brown blankets, 
which enveloped the whole of their bodies, and 
appeared to be their principal garment. 

The distance from Pierrefitte to Luz is 12 
kilos. At 4 kilos, from Pierrefitte the old road 
crosses the stream by a rotten bridge, while 
the new road, hollowed out of solid rock, re- 
mains on the left bank. The new road is the 
shorter route. Anoth^ kilo, further on we 
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come to the grandest part of the valley, where 
the torrent forces its way through a rocky 
chasm, only a few yards wide, some hundreds 
of feet below the road, while the surrounding 
scenery presents a most wild and savage ap- 
pearance. A portion of the Val d'Ossau, near 
the Eaux Chaudes, is very similar to this part 
of the valley. A short distance further on, the 
rocky walls open out a little to make room for 
a patch of green verdure dotted with farm-build- 
ings. This spot is situated some considerable 
distance below the road, and has the appear- 
ance of a smooth lawn, its soft and pastoral 
aspect contrasting greatly with the awful ravine 
by which it is surrounded. At 8 kilos. &om 
Pierrefitte the valley is crossed by a stone 
bridge, in the middle of which is an inscription 
dated 1807, to the memory of Queen Hortense. 
After crossing the bridge, whence a good view 
up the Val de Bareges is obtained, the valley 
widens considerably; and the last two miles of 
road to Luz is conducted through an avenue of 
fine poplars. 

Luz is a small town, composed of narrow 
streets. With the exception of the old church 
and two old ruined castlies, said to have been 
invested by Edward the Black Prince, there is 
little to be seen. The fabric called CrSpe de 
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Bareges^ of world-wide celebrity^ is manufac- 
tured here and at Bagneres de Bigorre^ though 
certainly not in sufficient quantity to supply all 
demands for that article. Lui is not such a 
pleasant spot to reside at as St. Sauveur^ which 
lies half a mUe firom the town^ and may be con- 
sidered an aristocratic suburb. 

St. SauTeur is built on the slope of a 
smoothly-turfed lull^ and consists of one street 
of large white houses. The finest Tiew of it is 
obtained firom the hill opposite^ at the foot of 
the Pic de Bergons^ whence it is seen partly 
hidden by the surrounding fidiage. It is de- 
ddedly the prettiest Spa in the F^nrenees, and 
one I should certainty choose fiir a residence. 
It contains a laj^ itMiuemeut, and a beau- 
tiful modem church built of white stone. As 
it C«uterets> the aeaaoa does not commence 
here tillJuly ; and at thetimeof our Tisit large 
bales of merchandise were aninng fiir stocking 
the shf^pB^ which had not yet been qpened. AU 
kttefs directed to PbsteBestante, Lu, are sent 
to the post-office at St« Saureur^ as the office 
at Lui is onbr a bnoich establishment. 

St^SauTenr stands at the month of the Tilky 
of GaTaraie, which is leached by crossing a 
beantifiil iron luridge, compklcd in 1 860, sjpan- 
niBf «n abjrss 216 Ibet in deptiL Thabddse 
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is called the Font Napoleon^ having been pro- 
jected by the Emperor, who a few years since 
resided for some time at St. Sauveur. It is 
built of stone and iron, the span of the arch 
measuring 138 feet ; and the cost of the con- 
struction was upwards of £12,000. The ra- 
pidity of the Grave, and the abruptness of the 
mountain-walls, rendered the task a difficult 
and dangerous one; but the finished result is 
certainly a triumph of skill, whether regarded 
as a masterpiece of engineering or as a type of 
elegance and beauty. There is a winding path 
leading to the gorge under the bridge. 

The construction of new roads, viaducts, and 
other improvements which are constantly met 
with in these parts, are no doubt due to the 
energy and enterprise of the Emperor, who has 
lately interested himself very much in the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants and visitors in this part 
of his dominions. Hardly a day passed but 
we saw engineering operations of some kind 
being carried on, new bridges being made, 
fresh paths being hollowed out of the rock, im- 
proved draiaage being provided, and stone em- 
bankments being built. In a short time there 
will be good carriage-roads over many of the 
mountain-passes where before only bridle-paths 
of the roughest description existed. 
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From Luz to Bareges is a distance of 6 kilos. 
There is a good carriage*road^ which is a gra- 
dual incline all the way. The scenery is very 
varied; sometimes we pass beautiful grassy 
slopes and pasture land, sometimes there is 
nothing but a desolate wilderness of rocks. 
Owing to the trees being so constantly enve- 
loped in mist and clouds, the foliage is of a 
bright emerald-green. 

Bareges stands 4200 feet above the level of 
the sea^ and is composed of a long street of tail 
straggling houses. Some of the buildings are 
of solid masonry, to withstand the winter, and 
others are merely wooden booths temporarily 
erected for the season. The place has a most 
miserable appearance. The mineral waters of 
Bareges are very strong, and considered re- 
markably efficacious for wounds or diseases of 
the limbs. There is a military hospital esta- 
blished here ; and the whole place is full of de- 
formed and mutilated people, the majority of 
whom are of the humblest class. Both the 
inhabitants and the visitors appear to le&d a 
very wretched life, and the village exerts a most 
depressing influence upon the tourist. Every- 
body — ^inhabitants and visitors alike — seems to 
be ill; and those who come here, if not ill 
already, appear soon to become so, firom the 
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eflfects of the damp and dreary climate. The 
number of inhabitants in winter is not more 
than a hundred^ while in summer they some- 
times exceed two or three thousand. The first 
batch of sick soldiers arrive on the 1st June^ 
although the warm weather scarcely commences 
before July. In winter the hotels and lodging- 
houses are locked up^ and their proprietors 
descend to Luz or Argellez^ where the climate 
is milder. 

During the last two miles of our walk we had 
been enveloped in a cold misty rain, which the 
raw momtain-air rendered yery unpleasant. 
We were able, therefore, thoroughly to appre- 
ciate the warmth and comfort of the hotel, and 
drew round a glorious log fire in the coffee^ 
room with a sense of enjoyment which waar 
greatly increased by the consciousness of the 
inclement weather out of doors. The hotels 
are expensive, and certainly do not belong to 
those of the highest order, except as regards 
their geographical position. We went to the 
principal one, the Hdtel de France, where the 
prices charged were quite as high as those at 
Cauterets. Murray states that in winter bears 
and wolves frequently prowl about the streets ; 
and we certainly should have had some difficulty 
in keeping the last-named animals from our 
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door^ had we stayed at such an expensiye hotd 
for any lengthened period. The only yisitcm 
at the Hdtel de France were a French lady and 
gentleman^ who were very pleasant companionis, 
the lady regaling us with a little music^ if such 
it could be called^ produced from a very ancient 
pianoforte, which I am afraid, judging from 
its constitution, had not the benefit of visiting 
a milder climate in winter time. 

English is spoken at most of the large hotels 
in the Pyrenean spas, but of course totally 
ignored in the more retired districts. It is 
therefore a great relief in travelling not to be 
constantly subjected to that outlandish jargon 
that generally passes current for English at the 
hotels in Switzerland and Germany. There is 
something so annoying in being experimented 
upon by a half-fledged waiter, who persistently 
practises his cherished English upon you, In 
whatever language you address him, he con^ 
tinually replies with broken fragments of your 
native tongue, perhaps recommending to your 
notice some ^^ bon trout fish" or ^^ roast braten/' 
{ remember once lying awake half the night 
9Jt aii hotel in Lucerne concocting with a fellow 
tintveller a plan for the discomfiture of a small 

'VTious keUner^ who had been tormenting us 
ihe ^v^iung. When we demanded 
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breakfast in the mornings we ordered an ome- 
lette ; and on his requesting to know in what 
way we desired it cooked^ we told him we 
wanted a scrumptious one. After asking for a 
repetition of the order, he went into the kitchen, 
and eyidently consulted the authorities there; 
but being unable to obtain the required in- 
formation, he had no alternative but to request 
us to make our demand in French. We accord- 
ingly asked for an omelette auw herbes ; and I 
have no doubt our friend added the new word 
to his incongruous stock of knowledge. On the 
Rhine and in the German watering-places Her 
Majesty's English is even more severely han- 
dled. Some time since I had my attention 
called to an advertisement in a German news- 
paper, which had been inserted especially for 
the benefit of English visitors. It is a fine 
specimen oi Anglo-Saxony and is as follows; — 

" The pine-tree oil into capside, containing 
five drops, is easy to gulp, dissolved himself 
into the stomach, and produced the wished 
effect without to let the smallest taste.^^ 

'' One diminished the dose by degrees of the 
amendment.^^ 

A good road has lately been made over the 
Tourmalet, connecting Bareges with Grip and 
Bagneres de Bigorre, and the journey may 
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iherebre be parfarmed in a carriage. The 
exiiire distance to Bagneres de Bigone is 88 
kilometres. 

The Ck>l of the Tonrmalet is 10 kilos, firom 
Bar^es^ a gradual ascent all the way. The 
French gentleman at the Hdtel de France^ 
anxious to give ns every information, had told 
us it was either 9 or 19 kilos, distant^ he was 
not quite sure which. The valley above Barnes 
is barren and rocky^ and resembles in appear- 
ance the Swiss vaUeys^ the grass in the mea- 
dows^ unlike that generally found in the Pyre- 
nees^ being scanty and thin; and the fields 
divided by low stone walls^ contain a few 
loosely-built shepherds' huts. As we ascend^ 
there is a charming view of the Kc du Midi 
in front. At a distance of 3 kilos, from Ba- 
reges the valley divides, and the road, after 
making a dStour to the right, again goes 
straight forward and zigzags up the side of a 
mountain which abruptly terminates the vaUey. 
On this road we met two Spanish peasants, 
whose whole amount of luggage appeared to 
consist of half-a-dozen skins filled with wine. 
Although they were remarkably rough and un- 
couth in appearance, and seemed rather queer 
sort of customers, they bade us good morning 
very pleasantly. 
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A thousand feet below the Col we encoun- 
tered a great deal of snow, which in many places 
was knee-deep. The glare of the sun on the 
snow was so great that it was impossible to 
proceed further without putting on veils, with 
which we had fortunately provided ourselves. 
We were told that this year. the fall of snow 
had been unusually great, but that the Tour- 
malet was generally covered with it till June. 
After ascending some steep zigzags, we turn to 
the right, through a narrow cutting, which is 
the summit of the Col, 7200 feet above the sea. 

On starting from Bareges we had arranged 
to ascend the Pic du Midi from the Tourmalet, 
descending thence to Grip ; but when we arrived 
at the top of the pass the clouds were so dense 
and the snow so deep that the path was ex- 
tremely difficult to find. We ascended for 
some distance; but thinking it imprudent to 
penetrate any ftirther through the mist unac- 
companied by a guide, we relinquished the at- 
tempt. We were thus unable to obtain a view 
which is said to be one of the finest in the Py- 
renees, and also lost our only chance of seeing 
the Lac Bleu, which is situated only a short 
distance from the summit of the Pic du Midi. 

As we descended, the clouds cleared off a 
little, and the beautiftd valley of Grip could be 
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seen stretching out for miles at our feet. The 
descent is very barren for the first 5 kilos; 
affcer that trees and shrubs begin to appear. 
At 9 kilos, from the Col the two Grip water- 
falls are reached^ the road crossing the streams 
by two pretty stone bridges. The first cascade 
is the finest^ consisting of three separate falls^ 
and can be be best seen by ascending a few 
yards above the bridge. You have now a beau- 
tiful view of the valley : immediately below is 
a picturesque group of shepherds' huts, and 
further on the scattered village of Grip. As 
we descend still further, the valley assumes its 
true Pyrenean character, the mountain-slopes 
being covered with grassy lawns and forests of 
fine timber. 

Grip is 22i kUos. from Bareges, and can be 
reached easily in five hours. It contains a 
small inn; but I would advise tourists to go 
on to Ste. Marie, 2 kilos, further, where better 
accommodation may be obtained. 

Ste. Marie is a village at the entrance of the 
Grip valley, on the road between Bagneres de 
Bi^orre and Arreau. To Bagneres the distance 
is 13 kilos. 

To reach Arreau from Ste. Marie you turn 
to the right, making an acute angle with the 
road from Grip. There is a carriage-road all 
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the way. The road ascends gradually^ keeping 
the stream on the left through a beautiful valley^ 
and at 3 kHos. yon pass a little village^ the de- 
tached buildings having very much the appear- 
ance of English homesteads^ with thatched 
roo&^ large straw-yards^ bams^ ^outhouses^ &c. 
In fact, the only point in which the village 
differed in its appearance was in the erection 
by the wayside of large wooden crosses, which 
are very numerous in this part of the country. 
At 7 kilos, from Ste. Marie the road becomes 
level, and the village of Paillole is reached, 
situated in a plain, and consisting of three inns 
and a few poor cottages* The road to Arreau 
ascends in zigzags behind the village, up a 
mountain clothed with a magnificent forest of 
dark pines. When the inns have been passed, 
the pedestrian may make a short cut across the 
plain and up the moimtain, avoiding the village 
altogether. After ascending some little dis- 
tance, there is a splendid view back through 
a gap in the trees, the path leading through 
groves of lofty pines, the branches of which 
meet overhead and sometimes obscure the sky 
altogether. The forest ends about a mile before 
reaching the Col, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the Hourquette d^Aspin, which is 6 kilos, dis- 
tant from Paillole. On emerging from the 
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by many tortnons tonmiqiietB; bat by ayailiiig 
onrselTes of the more direct footpsthsy irhich 
frequently cross the road^ ire are enabled to 
reach the village in an hoar and a half. Tlie 
dtistance is very deceiving^ the Yillage sometimes 
appearing almost at oar feet^ and at other times 
farther off than when it was first sighted. The 
only way of appreciating the distance yoa have 
descended is by looking back at the Col over 
which yon have jast passed : it gradually be« 
comes smaller^ nntil at last it appears bat a 
notch in the moantain^ the little aaberge on 
the top being marked by a tiny dot. At last 
we reach the level road^ and enter Arrean by 
an avenne of poplars. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

VAI* d'aUEE — CAD^C — TBAMKSAIGUES — ^VAL D'aBBAG- 
NOUET — COL DE CAMBIEL — VAL DE CAMBIEL — VAL 
D'rfAS — G^DRE — ^VAL DE GAVABNIE — ^BBECHE DE 
BOLAND— CIBQUE DE GAVABNIE — ^ABGELLE2. 

Abreatj stands at the mouth of the Val d^Aure. 
It is a dirty little place composed of narrow 
streets. It was getting dusk as we entered, 
and we were therefore unable to make much 
choice in selecting our quarters. We found a 
modest little inn, the last house on the left 
hand of the street before crossing the bridge 
called the H6tel Dulhomme. Here we were 
informed that there had been a fSte in the vil- 
lage, and the visitors had eaten up all the pro- 
visions ; so it was some little time before we 
could get anything to eat. The people, how- 
ever, were very good and attentive ; and not- 
withstanding their assurance that they could 
supply but a poor supper, we made a very good 
meal of soup, cutlets, grilled fowl, and a sweet 
omelette. During our journey, we made it a 
rule never to venture on a fowl, if it were at all 
possible to do without it, as to a hungry man it 
is always a delusive and expensive diet. Much 
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better confine one^s self to a cutlet or a filet, or 
even an omelette, than to attempt to derive 
nourishment from a small dried-up mass of 
skin and bone, which is generally served up 
under the comprehensive name of poulet. Our 
score at this little inn amounted to five francs 
each, including a small stock of provisions for 
lunch. There is a larger hotel in the place 
called the H6tel de France, but we, as hum- 
ble pedestrians, found oui' own quite good 
enough. 

There is little to see at Arreau ; a quaint old 
church and several large water-mills turned by 
the stream which runs through the village 
comprise the whole of its attractions. 

To ascend the Val d^Aure you do not cross 
the bridge but keep straight on, having the 
torrent on the left. There is a carriage-road as 
far as Tramesaigues. The scenery up the val- 
ley is magnificent, and the villages are pros- 
perous and remarkably picturesque. 

At 1 kilo, from Arreau we pass through the 
village of Cadeac, at the entrance of which 
there is a fine polished granite cross. There is 
no inscription on this cross ; and, in reply to 
our inquiries as to why such a beautiful monu- 
ment had been erected, we were told ^^ because 
the Commune is very rich.^^ A fine old ruin, on 
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a hill to the right of the road, overlooks the 
village; it is said to have been an ancient 
castle of the Templars, of whom there are 
many traces in the valley. Here, too, there is 
an old church or chapel of most curious con- 
struction ; the high road runs right through 
the building, the altar and pulpit being on one 
side of the road, and on the other are rows of 
stone seats, arranged one above the other for 
the congregation Altogether Cadeac is one of 
the quaintest and mOst interestiag places that 
can be conceived, and any tourist staying at 
Arreau will do well to visit it, even if he does 
not propose exploring the valley any farther. 

Anzica, another picturesque little village, on 
the slope of a hill, is 4 kilos, from Arreau, and 
Guchen is another kilo, further on. The latter 
is a clean little hamlet with a small inn ; and in 
the centre of the place there is a pretty stone 
fountain with a statue. The road along the 
valley is an excellent one, the bridges over 
which it passes being quite modem and built 
of stone with iron railings. There is a view in 
front of the Pic d^Arbizon and other lofty moun- 
tains which bar the passage of the valley. 

To the village of Vielle (with a poor inn) is 
another 4 kilos., and here the valley opens con- 
siderably* The torrent becomes a broad sprawl- 
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ing stream^ the country is flatter^ and hamlets 
are seen dotted over the landscape. The val- 
ley divides^ and a road runs off to the left lead- 
ing over a pass into Spain. We continue 
through the Tillage^ leaving the main road^ 
which turns to the left over a bridge at the 
entrance of the village and goes round by St. 
Lary. We skirt the mountains on the right of 
the valley^ ascending through pretty shady 
lanes^ and obtaining a fine view of the country 
below. This path is rather shorter than the 
main road^ which runs up the centre of the 
valley and is very flat. About one kilo, past 
Yielle a hamlet is passed^ with a dark mysteri- 
ous-looking chapel quite open in firont^ and 
lighted &om the top of the altar^ something 
after the manner of St. Sulpice in Paris. 
Several other chapels of the same description 
are to be met with in this vaUey^ all of which 
have an opening in front, whence the gloomy 
interior may be seen. 

The villages and hamlets in the Val d'Aure 
somewhat resemble those in the valley of the 
Vorder Rhein, in the Canton of Graubiinden, 
being ancient picturesque places, very much 
out of the way, and inhabited by peasants of 
the simplest kind; the inhabitants seem to 
jDOSsess very little knowledge, even of the val- 
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ley in which they dwell, and appear never to 
go beyond a mile or two of their own villages. 
Some peasants of whom we asked the way to 
Tramesaigues, when within three miles of that 
place, were unable to tell us ; they had heard 
of Arreau and knew Vielle, but we could not 
obtain any information respecting the road up 
the valley. 

Just before reaching Tramesaigues, which is 
a good hour's walk from VieUe, a view is ob- 
tained of the valley below, the torrent rushing 
through a rocky gorge, barely leaving room 
enough for the road to pass. 

Tramesaigues is a picturesque village perched 
up some hundreds of feet to the left above the 
road on a steep grassy slope. It appears built 
on a pedestal, surrounded on all sides by high 
mountain-walls. There is a curious Templar 
church here, and an old ruined castle in a good 
state of preservation above the village. Some 
mineral-springs have their source in the village, 
and these have a great reputation among the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlets ; there 
is a small auberge here. 

The carriage-road now ends, and is succeeded 
by a mule-path running on a shelf cut into the 
side of the mountain far above the torrent. 
After leaving Tramesaigues the valley becomes 
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Terr nanav, and appears quite Idocked up en all 
adea. At one kilo, beyond the Tillage we paas 
a solitary cburch perched up on a rodL neaHj 
1000 feet abore the stream, the onhr access to 
which appeared to be a narrow path leading 
nearly perpendicularly up the mountain, re^ 
minding one of the church mentioned in Schil- 
ler's poem of ^ Der Kampf mit dem Dradien:^ 

^ Dk £jzrliLeiii kennst do. Hor. das luxji 

Anf ein£S Felsenljeiges Joch, 

l>sr weit die Jnsel iiberscliaiiet. 

Des Meisteis kniuxer G^st eHnmet. 
• ♦ • • • 

Anf dromjl dr&isag Stn&ii steigt 
Da Pn,gnTn nach der steilezi Hohe : 
Docii^ hat & sckwindelnd sie eireicKt, 
£zqiD(^ ihii 3«iies HpfTami-^ X&he.** 

A little further <m we cross a bridge amd 
pass a pretty water&Il on our right, and then 
the Talley opens again, the road being yery 
rou^ and stony, and leading through bushes 
of box. The forests, which were previously 
ccMuposed of beech and chestnuts, now change 
to firs, giving the ralley a more sombre ap- 
pearance. After keeping in the middle of the 
ralley for some distance, the road, or rather 
footpath (for into such has it now dwindled), 
descends gradually past scattered cottages and 
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poor farm-buildings. There are some slate- 
quarries at the head of the valley, and also a 
silver-mine, or, as we were told, an argent- 
ferro mine, worked by an English engineer. 

The upper part of the Val d^Arragnouet, 
which possesses most charming scenery, is said 
to be the abode of many idiots, or cayots, as 
they are called. In the Pyrenees, as in Swit- 
zerland and other mountainous districts, some 
of the inhabitants are afflicted with goitre and 
other unpleasant diseases, no doubt attributa- 
ble to the water-supply K)f the country. There 
are ancient records still existing in which these 
poor people are described as belonging to a 
lower class of humanity; they were called 
cagotSj and allowed to congregate only in certain 
places assigned to them, and on no account to 
mingle with their feUow creatures. Many ac- 
counts respecting these cagots are no doubt 
purely legendary, and others very n^uch exag- 
gerated. We met during the whole of our 
journey but two people suflFering from goitre, 
and these were between Argellez and Lourdes, 
where the country is not remarkably moun- 
tainous ; but it is in the principal Spas, during 
the season, that these poor creatures generally 
congregate for the purpose of begging. At the 
little church in Luz is shown a narrow door- 
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way, now bricked up, known as the Cagots' 
door, which formeriy was used by these poor 
outcasts when attending divine service in that 
edifice. 

Arragnouet, at the foot of the Col de Cam- 
biel, is about an hour-and-a-half^s walk fix>m 
Tramesaigues. It is a Douanier station, and 
contains a poor auberge. We arrived here at 
noon, and immediately made inquiries for a 
guide to take us over the Col. The Douaniers, 
to whom we communicated our plan, wished 
to dissuade us from passing the Col the same 
day, as the snow was very deep ; but as we were 
fortunate enough to find a good guide, we de- 
cided upon proceeding. We were supplied 
with some refreshment at the little auberge 
before starting, and while there the Chef de la 
Douane, who had been informed of our arrival, 
came in to inspect us. He was a nice old fel- 
low, with a grizzled moustache, and was very 
anxious to have a talk, as strangers were no doubt 
somewhat rare in those parts. He several times 
commenced relating, for our special benefit, a 
story about how he himself had ascended the Col 
some twenty years ago, at about the same time 
of year, when the snow was as deep as at the 
present time ; but although he began the tale 
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several times^ he was always interrupted in 
some way, and never got any further. All the 
Douaniers of the station, to the number of four 
or five, called to see us; and they stood around, 
admiring our light alpaca coats, our flannel 
shirts and flasks, examining them closely, and 
deUberating with one another as to their value, 
without taking much notice of the owners. 
Nearly all the village turned out to see us 
depart, with as much curiosity as if we were 
going to attempt the Maladetta or the Matter- 
horn. We had great difficulty in obtaining 
change for a twenty-franc piece to pay our 
score, as no single inhabitant seemed to be in 
possession of so much wealth ; and we certainly 
should have been in a most awkward predica- 
ment if the Chef de la Douane had not inter- 
rupted his interesting story, and departing 
with our Napoleon returned with the change 
in about ten minutes. 

We found a guide quite necessary over the 
Col de Cambiel, as there is no beaten track, 
and the snow, during the last 2000 feet of the 
ascent, was very deep, and so soft that we plod- 
ded through it up to our knees, and in some 
places.it reached above our hips. Although 
the height of the Col is but between 8000 and 
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9000 feet, our guide told us it was always 
covered with snow*. It took us 3 J hours to 
ascend from Arragnouet. 

Our guide, a young fellow of about twenty, . 
was remarkably agile, and in capital spirits ; he 
led the way, probing the snow at times cau- 
tiously with his stick before stepping forward, 
and now and then turning round to shout a 
cheery ^^ Allans Camarades^' whenever he saw 
us lagging a little way behind. Before start- 
ing he changed his boots for a pair of snow- 
shoes made simply of list and canvas, which 
enabled him to obtain a firm footing on the 
slippery rocks wherever it was at all practica- 
ble. He was well acquainted with the sur- 
rounding mountains, as he often went hunting 
in the neighbourhood ; and he told us that his 
brother had that morning started with a party 
of villagers to shoot a bear, traces of which 
had been seen in the vicinity. He was very 
communicative, and talked with delight of the 
time when he would be called upon to serve 
his country as a soldier, and when he would be 
able to visit all the large towns in France. 

On arriving at the summit our guide pointed 
us out the way down, and was anxious, to re- 

* In the Pyrenees the snow-line is higher than in 
Sfwitzerland. 
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turn as soon as possible. He demanded ten 
francs for his trouble, but was very content to 
receive seven. From the top there is a fine 
view of the Mont Perdu and other snow-moun- 
tains, which seem almost within stone's throw ; 
but the bright glare of the sun was so strong 
that we could only remove our veils for a short 
time to enjoy the prospect. 

We had rested but a few minutes when a 
dense mist, which had been collecting in the 
valley below, seemed to be rising rapidly, and 
warned us not to delay our descent any longer. 
We had scarcely commenced descending, as 
indicated by the guide, when we found our- 
selves enveloped in a thick cloud, and unable 
to see more than 20 yards ahead. Thus un- 
fortunately losing all land-marks, there was no 
alternative but to descend blindly through the 
snow. This we did as cautiously as possible, 
halting every now and then to look out for dan- 
gerous places or to listen for the sound of run- 
ning water. 'After descending for half an hour 
the snow becajne thinner, and here and there 
patches of black granite cropped up above the 
white surface ; and presently we heard the wel- 
come sound of a stream. Following its course 
we soon made our way into the main valley, 
where the clouds were not so dense. Here we 
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were fortmiate enon^ to meet a shepherd^ who 
was quite delighted to see us, and we exchanged 
information. He told ns to continne down the 
the vallejr^ the Y al de Camlnel^ keeping as near 
as possible to the torrent, which would lead 
into the Val d'Heas^ at the month of which onr 
goal^ the village of Gedre, was situated. Act- 
ing on his instmetions^ we followed the stream 
till we came to a rustic bridge^ which we crossed^ 
the path thence being well marked. Keeping 
the stream on the rights we skirted the moun- 
tain, ascending a little, and presently came in 
view of the Val d'Heas, and further on of the 
Val de Gravamie. Towards the end the valley 
contracts into a narrow rocky gorge, the steep 
mountain- walls on each side being clothed with 
firs. Fortunately the clouds cleared away a 
little, and gave us a peep of the beautiful Val 
d^Heas; but it was only for a moment, and 
then they came on thicker than before, ob- 
scuring everything around us. Gedre was 
reached in 2^ hours from the top of the Col, 
the last half-hour's descent being very rugged 
and toilsome. 

There are two small inns at Gedre, of which 
the one called the H6tel des Voyageurs seemed 
the more promising, and on this house we ac- 
cordingly bestowed our patronage. It was not 
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quite so comfortable perhaps as other village 
inns we had jfrequented, but still there was not 
much to complain of. It was the only place 
during our journey where we were at all 
troubled with specimens of entomology in the 
bed-furniture; and here/ although not numerous, 
they were very voracious. 

Our landlady was attentive, and served us a 
good dinner, consisting of seventeen lamb- 
chops (I counted them), with plenty of claret 
and lemonade. We invariably found the butter 
in these parts remarkably nice; and we obtained 
it so fresh that one morning they kept us wait- 
ing a quarter of an hour while it was being 
churned. Our bill here was very reasonable. 

Gedre is situated in the middle of the lovely 
valley of Gavamie, which here opens out into 
a large basin, extending for a distance of three 
miles. From Gedre there is a magnificent 
view up the valley of the Br^che de Roland 
and the Mont Perdu, covered with eternal 
snow. 

There is a good road the whole distance of 
the valley of Gavamie, as far as the village of 
that name. From Gedre to Gavamie is 6 kilos. ; 
and the scenery along the route is remarkably 
varied and attractive. Sometimes the road 
passes through a desolate wilderness, the bare 
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mountaiii-waUs on each side closing in so as 
almost to choke up the pathway, and over- 
shadowing the torrent, impart to it a dark and 
ahnost inky appearance. In other places the 
stream is of a bright blue tint, rippling through 
smiling little vales, with smoothly turfed 
meadows, which are ornamented with silver 
birch trees, and appear as trim and well kept 
as a gentleman^s lawn. The beauty of these 
scenes is greatly enhanced by the snowy peaks 
which form the background; there are also some 
pretty waterfalls in this part of the valley. 
About 2^ kilos, from Gedre the valley becomes 
very narrow, and is strewed with tremendous 
fragments of rock, which have been detached 
frt)m the side of the mountain, and lie around 
the road in glorious confusion. Some of these 
boulders are nearly 100 feet cube, and the road 
is compelled to make 2l detour to avoid them. 
The snow-mountains now bar the end of the 
valley, and appear scarcely half a mile distant. 
On approaching Gavamie the valley becomes 
shallower, and the road winds considerably; 
five minutes before reaching the village there 
is a fine view to the right, through a break in 
the mountains, of the snowy \ ignemale. It is 
through this gap or pass that a path leads to 
the Lac de Gaube^ attainable in five hours. 
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The village of Gavamie appears very suddenly 
at a tum in the road^ and behind it is seen the 
Cirque de Gavamie, abruptly terminating the 
valley. The Cirque, although of gigantic pro- 
portions, does not appear very large from here, 
but has the appearance of a large quarry, say 
of white and black marble. Its real size cannot 
be appreciated till one is actually surrounded 
by its walls. 

There is a good inn at Gavamie, and refresh- 
ments are supplied at a reasonable tariflF. The 
greater part of the visitors are excursionists 
from Luz and St. Sauveur. By starting from 
these places early in the morning, and taking 
a carriage to the village, it is possible to visit 
the Cirque, or even the Br^che, and return 
home the same day. Gavamie bears some re- 
semblance to a Swiss village, the houses being 
built on diflferent levels, and of various styles of 
architecture. There is an interesting old church 
in the village. 

I regret to say that we here encountered our 
great disappointment, which altered the plan 
of our trip entirely. The route we had origin- 
ally fixed upon was as follows: to cross the 
Breche from Gavamie to Torta, thence to the 
Baths of Penticosa, and on to Camfranc, by 
which means we should have obtained a good 
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view of the Pyrenees from the Spanish side. 
From Cam&anc we purposed going to Jaca and 
Saragossa, returning to France by rail through 
Pampluna and San Sebastian. But alas ! on 
our arrival at Gavarnie we found ourselves fiir- 
ther from the Spanish frontier, than we had 
been a fortnight back ; and the Chateaux ^Es* 
pagne we had contemplated visiting vanished 
into thin. air. We were too early in the season, 
there was too much snow, and no one had 
crossed the Breche this year. In vain we pro- 
tested that somebody must be the first to cross, 
and promised a good round sum for a guide ; we 
could find nobody to take us. On leavbig the 
inn to walk to the Cirque, a girl told us that 
she had a brother who lived at the waterfall, 
and would guide us over. Our spirits revived 
at this, and we were soon at the little auberge 
in the Cirque. Here we met the yoimg fellow, 
and he bargained to take us across if the way 
were at all practicable. 

After getting a few necessaries together we 
set off without loss of time. The first part of 
the ascent is very steep and rugged, and in many 
places we were obliged to go on all fours. This 
rocky wall contiuued for some distance, and we 
then began to cross a slope of soft snow. Before 
we were half across, our guide seemed to waver. 



and asked us if w6 cotiM not postpbhe 6iir as-^ 
cent for a week or sO, as he feared the snow, 
which already reached Onr knees, would be im- 
passable. Und^ these circumstances we thought 
it best to abandon the attempt^and accordingly 
des^cended, not having quite reached the top of 
the great watarfall. Thiia was a serious dis- 
comfiture to uis, as iTe had no alternative noiv, 
if we wished to s^ anything of the Spanish 
side, but to retraee our steps to Luz and Ar- 
gellez, and go round by Bayonne. We dis- 
missed our guide with a gratuity ; and I fancy 
he seemed glad to be Out of the job. Before 
parting, he kindly explained to us that the 
reason of his desisting from the attempt was 
not so much on account of the probability of 
his patrons breaking their necks, but more front 
the fact that, in case of an accident, he might 
be declared/ot«lS/ (incompetent) ; and his license 
to act as guide would then be revoked. 

The Cirque is situated about. three miles 
from the village. There is a crowd of wo- 
men and donkeys in front of the inn, ready 
to guide the tourist to it; but as there is a 
good path> the way is easily found without any 
assistance. You continue the road straight 
past the hotel, through the village, incline to 
your left when past the houses, over a grassy 
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think that it would. I am quite convinced he 
would not have believed us had we told him 
the exact total of our expenses, which amounted 
to rather less than twenty pounds each. 

On going back to Gavarnie we had some re- 
freshment at the little inn before proceeding 
on our return journey; and here I may men- 
tion that at any little secluded village where 
we required anything to eat, there was always, 
plenty of food to be had. The bread is cer^ 
tainly not made solely of wheat, nor \s it per- 
fectly white ; but it is equal to that obtained 
in Swiss villages, and far superior to much I 
have eaten in Germany. Milk, eggs, and good 
winekre always obtainable, and generally an 
excellent cup of chocolate. 

Our inability to cross the Breche brought us 
to a perfect fall stop, as our former plan of 
operations had become useless. After a short 
deliberation we decided upon returning to 
Bayonne as soon as possible, and getting into 
Spain by rail. We accordingly shouldered our 
knapsacks without loss of time, and faced about 
for Luz. Gedre was soon passed; and we then 
entered the lower part of the Gavarnie valley, 
which we had not before visited. It is very 
beautiful, and totally unlike the upper portion, 
where the mountains are rocky and barren; 
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here all the slopes axe clothed with verdure, 
and the meadows are quite gay with colours> 
being covered with daisies^ buttercups, red clo- 
ver, and blue forget-me-nots. Some distance 
below Gedre the valley opens out into a large 
grassy plain, in the middle of which is a row 
of little white huts, dotted along the ^e of the 
stream. About a mile beyond, the torrent is 
crossed by a fine wooden bridge, at a tremend*- 
oufl height above the water. The remainder of 
the valley to St. Sauveur is a narrow gorge, of 
fearfiil depth, with steep waUa of rock rising 
precipitately on both sides. Now and then a peep 
is obtained of the torrent, foaming and chafing 
many hundred feet below the road. At the 
entrance of this defiile, about half a mile from 
St. Sauveur, is a stone commemorating the 
making of the road ; and a little further on we 
came in sight of the beautiful stone bridge 
which crosses the gorge at St. Sauveur. The 
distance from Gavamie to St. Sauveur is 19 
kilometres. 

We took the direct road to Luz, in order to 
have a good view of St. Sauveur on the hill 
opposite. A prettier picture cannot be ima- 
gined than is presented by this bright little 
spa, situated on a grassy slope, with its white 
buildings peeping out from among the trees. 
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They were cutting the grass as we passed ; and 
the soent of the new-mown hay and wild flowers 
in the balmy evening air rendered the spot a 
perfect paradise. We lingered here for some 
time; but the knowledge that we had still a 
good deal of work before us compelled us to 
hasten onward. Our object was, if possible, to 
reach Argellez the same night ; for as we should 
be travelling by rail all the next day, we did 
not mind overexerting ourselves a little; be- 
sides, we were sure of good accommodation at 
our old quarters. We therefore left Luz at a 
good round pace, and returned down the beaur 
tiful valley to Pierrefitte ; here we had half-an- 
hour's rest before proceeding to Argellez, which 
was reached at ten o'clock. We were welcomed 
by our old landlady like prodigal sons, and in 
a quarter of an hour were comfortably enjoying 
an excellent supper, which, besides other good 
things, included a large bowl of chocolat au lait. 
We did not observe any visitors' books at the 
hotels we frequented, except in one or two 
places. I always like to glance through these 
relics of past travellers, as they often contain a 
scrap of useful information or some anecdote 
or doggrel verses which are worth perusing. 
The few books we looked into were, however, 
very innocent of anything of this sort— either, I 
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suppose, because the weather is generally fine 
in this part of the world, and tourists have 
therefore something better to do, or because 
travellers are not very abundant. The only 
poetical effusion we could find was in German^ 
in honour of the • pretty waitress of the hotel. 
I wonder whether our melancholy Mend at 
Bayonne wrote it. It ran thus : — 

Magdelein, 
Warst du mein, 
Dann wiird' kein 
Froher sein. 

There is a diligence from Argellez to Lourdes 
(12 kilos.), the expense of which is 2 francs. 
The lower part of the Val d^ Argellez is broad 
and flat, with a brawling stream in the middle. 
In some parts it is rather pretty, but would, I 
think, hardly repay walking. On the right 
bank of the river, about halfvray between 
Lourdes and Argellez there is a fine ruined 
castle. 

Lourdes is a busy market-town, with two 
or three good inns. There is railway com- 
munication to Tarbes, but it has not yet been 
completed to Pau. 

We intended taking a conveyance to Pau and 
going thence to Bayonne ; but as the price de- 
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manded for a caleclie was more than we were 
disposed to give, there was no alternative but 
to go to Bayonne by rail in a very roundabout 
manner, through Tarbes and Morcenx. There 
is a diligence from Lourdes to Pan, fare 6 francs, 
but it starts early in the morning. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IBTJN — PASSAGES — ^VITOBIA. 

Passing the night at the H6tel du Commerce 
at Bayomie, we started at six next morning for 
Spain^ taking tickets for Vitoria. The railway 
runs very close to the Bay of Biscay, glimpses 
of which are obtained at intervals. The Py- 
renees stretch right down into the Bay ; and it 
is only by going in and out between the moun- 
tains that the railway is enabled to pass between 
the two countries. The mountains diminish in 
height as they approach the sea; but here they 
are quite two or three thousand feet high. 

France is divided from Spain by the Bidassoa, 
a river about thirty yards wide where it is 
crossed by the railway. The passage of this 
river was effected by Wellington, in 1813, very 
near the spot where the railway-bridge spans 
the stream. The French army, commanded 
by Marshal Soult, was encamped on the French 
side, and, owing to the depth of the river, and 
likewise to the fact that Soult believed the 
greater part of Wellington's army to be posted 
higher up the stream, they considered them- 
selves safe from attack. Some Spanish fisher- 
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men, Jiowever, acqiiamted Wellmgton mth the 
existence, 9.t low water, when the tide falls as 
much as sixteen feet, of three fords just oppa- 
site Hendaye; an,d by these means he was 
enabled to cross the river and obtain a footing 
on French soil before the enemy could fire a 
^hot in defence. 

The Spanish eustonxrhouse is situated at 
I^nm, across the Bidassoa, and the French one 
at He^daye, the last station in France. On 
entering Spain aU pimengers alight and change 
trains n>t Impi. The luggage is searched, but 
ji4 passports are demanded. There is a good 
buffet here a^d a Bureau de ChangCy where 
Spanish money may be pbtained at a fair rate 
of exchange. Th^ Spanish coinage is at pre. 
sent in p. very unsatisfactory state. The recog* 
mzed mode of calculating is by reals and cents^r-^ 
(me hundred c^nts being equal to a real (2^^.), 
and a hundred reals going to an Isabellinp, 
(about one pound sterling). A dollar, or duro, 
i^ worth five pesetas (a peseta being equal to 
four reals). Besides these coins there are 
cuartos, thirty-five of which go to a peseta, and 
eight and a half to a real : it is quite as com- 
mon to reckcm by cuartos in Spain as it is 
by sous in France. 

The first station of importance is Passages. 
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We stopped here a short time on our return 
journey. It is very prettily situated at the foot 
of the mountains. The houses are built on 
the banks of an inland lake^ which has a 
narrow outlet into the sea, guarded by a fort, 
thus forming a beautiful natural harbour: it 
is probably not very deep, as it seems little 
used by shipping. Here we first made ac- 
quaintance with the Spanish priesthood, who 
somewhat resemble the French clergy in their 
dress, with the exception that they are much 
dirtier, and wear a long black hat, like a rolled- 
up wafer-cake, about 30 inches long by 10 wide. 
I could not refrain from smiling on first be- 
holding one of these gentlemen — ^not that his 
appearance suggested to me the horrors of the 
Inquisition, but on account of his perfect re- 
semblance to Tagliafico when playing Basilic 
in the ^^ Barber of Seville.^^ Passages was used 
by Wellington as a depdt for military stores 
during the Peninsular War. 

A little further on we come to San Sebastian; 
but of this place I will speak on my return 
journey. 

The country we pass through is very moun- 
tainous and woody, most of the trees being 
chestnuts — Spanish ones, of course. The vil- 
lages, owing to the flat roofs of the houses^ 
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have a Swiss or even a Chinese appearance. The 
railway ascends a steep incline, amounting 
altogether to 2000 feet ; and between the sta- 
tions of Beasain and Alsasna there are as many 
as twenty-four tunnels. At times the train 
appears to have lost its way among the moim- 
tains, tunneUing through some and circum- 
navigating others, in order to get free again. 
As you emerge from a tunnel and cross a beau- 
tifal valley, or are carried along on a narrow 
shelf cut into the side of a mountain, you ob- 
tain extensive views of the coimtry around ; and 
now and then magnificent panoramas are seen 
of chains of wooded hills rising one behind 
another, of different shades and tints, bathed in 
glorious sunshine. Our only disappointment 
is, that there is not sufficient time to feast one^s 
eyes on the charming views of hill and dale 
which follow each other in rapid succession. 
The railway-journey reminds one of that over 
the Jura near Pontalier ; but the scenery here 
is grander, and the views more extensive. 

As we pass by the little stations on the line, 
stopping five minute at each, we cannot help 
comparing them with those of our own country. 
The station-masters and officials are grand and 
pompous enough in France; but they^are no- 
thing as compared with those of Spain. At a 
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moderate-sized railway-station^ where at home 
Hbere would probably be a station-master, a 
polic^v^an, and three or four porters to do tiie 
wodk^ we find the establishment ocmtrolled by 
a p^ect staff of nniformed (^eiab. Thore im 
A loDg row gI offices on the platform — one f<»r 
the station-master (or^ as he is here styled, the 
Gefe de ^tacian), the under station-master, the 
chief of the tel^raj^c department, the chief 
of the gendarmerie and of the snrveillaiice of 
the Administratitm^ whatever that may mean, 
besides an office for baggage and reclamations. 
Of course with such complicated machinery it 
takes some time to start a train^ and there is 
cousequaitly » considerable delay at each sta- 
tion. 

We came &om Bayonne with a Spanish gen- 
tleman, a very agreeable companion, who im-* 
parted to us many useftd hints* He gave us a 
long practical lesscm in Spanish, ^Lplaining 
several words and sent^ices^ the prcmunciation 
of which we had not quite mastered, and com* 
municated to us other important information. 
This was indeed very welcome to us, as our 
only knowledge of life in Spain had been ac- 
quired many years ago by a carefiil perusal of 
the wonderful adventures and exploits of Don 
Quixote, which, however much they nught in. 
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terest and entertain the reader, are scarcely 
ealculated to convey to his^ mind a correct ide» 
of the ordinary maimers and customs of the 
Spaniards at the present day. This gentleman 
was going to Saragossa> and therefore changed 
carnages at a junction some little distance 
before we came to Vitoria. Before leaving, he 
kindly introduced us to a lady and gentleman 
in the same carriage, who were going to Vitoria? 
and were acquainted with the Pr^ich lan- 
guage — ^the gentleman, like most Spanish gen- 
tlemen, being very sallow and ugly, and the 
lady, like most Spanish ladies, very bright and 
pretty. The lady was dressed in the ordinary 
Spanish style, in a black-lace mantilla, worn so 
as to answer the purpose of a shawl and veil, 
dropping down over the top of the head and 
covering the upper part of her face ; she carried 
a fan, which, when opened and held before her 
mouth, concealed her features altogether, with 
the exception of her eyes, which sparkled 
through the veil. She was very chatty, and 
talked to us aU the way, pitying us very much 
(it was very pleasant being pitied by such a soft 
voice) ; '^ for she knew,'' she said, ^^ how very 
disagreeable it was to enter a country for the 
first time without being acquainted with the 
language.'' She offered us her protection, and 
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promised to ensure our going to the right hotel 
at Vitoria. I was sorry to find, when we ar- 
rived at that town, that, although her intentions 
were very kind, the assistance she afforded did 
not benefit us so much as I could have wished. 
At the exit-door of the station there were 
crowded together, as is generally the case^ a 
mob of porters, touters, and hangers-on, ready 
to snap up any stray traveller they could lay 
their hands upon, and only prevented from 
entering the station by a couple of gendarmes 
placed at the door for that purpose. On our 
appearance these wolves began to howl with 
excitement at the prospect of our falling into 
their hands; and we had some difficulty in 
evading their outstretched claws. But this dis- 
turbance did not affect the Spanish lady in the 
least degree (her husband was occupied with 
some friends on the platform), and, without 
approaching the door, she addressed the crowd 
from a distance in a most deliberate manner. 
As far as we could understand from her ges- 
tures and from a familiar word now and then, 
she explained that we were Englishmen who 
had never been in Spain before, who did not 
know the language, and were quite unac- 
quainted with the country. As the lady men- 
tioned these several points the mob quite yelled 
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with delight ; and one or two of the foremost, 
unable to restrain themselves any longer, made 
a descent upon us. Resistance was of no use ; 
and luckily two of the biggest gained possession 
of us ; and we soon found ourselves out of the 
crowd and inside a large omnibus, triumphantly 
guarded by our captors. I am proud to say 
that during all this time we behaved very gal- 
lantly : we never for a moment lost our temper ; 
and when in the omnibus, we had still forti- 
tude enough left to smile as we bowed to our 
Cicerone on our departure. On our arrival at 
the hotel we asked the proprietor to pay for our 
conveyance, thereby, I am afiraid, rather dis- 
appointing our friends the wolves. 

Vitoria is a fine town, containing, I should 
think, about twenty thousand inhabitants. We 
stopped at the principal hotel in the place, the 
Parador de Postas, kept by M. Pallares, which 
we found moderate and very comfortable. We 
were charged 32 reals a day, everything in- 
cluded. There was table d^hdte twice a day, 
very well served, the only objection to the 
same being that the gentlemen smoked an oc- 
cfisional cigarette between the courses; but 
there were no ladies present. 

Vitoria is an ancient town, and was formerly 
surrounded by a wall; but this has now become 
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incorporated with tlie lunuses, and is only dis^' 
tingaisliable at certain parts. In the miclcne of 
the town, on an eminence^ stands the catihe* 
draL It contains some fine gn»ned arches; 
but the stained-^ass windows, although very 
brilliant, are not remarkable either for size or 
beauty. There is a fine oif;an and some beau- 
atal marble monmnents. We were fiartnnate 
enough to hear, or rath^ see, grand mass peor^ 
formed by the Bishop of Y itoria ; it was con* 
ducted in pretty nearly the same manner as in 
France, with the exception that the altar is not 
regarded as of so much importance during the 
ceremonj, and the effect is much less impo- 
sing. An extensive view of the battle-field and 
gorrounding country is seen from the tower of 
the cathedral. 

Three narrow streets surround the cathediul, 
one below the other. Many of the houses ai« 
built in the Elizabethan style, of red brick, one 
story projecting above the other, with windows 
composed of small diamond panes of glass. 
Several of the old houses have a turret or 
tower at each of their four comers, the old 
type of nobility ; and many of them have a 
large coat of arms carved in stone above the 
doorway. The houses are all numbered, odd 
numbers on one side of the street and even 
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ones on the other. There are several churches 
in the town, the interiors of which are not re- 
markable for beauty, being mostly whitewashed 
and gilt. The town contains a public garden, 
a theatre, and an arena for bull-fights. The 
principal square is called the Prado del Re ; it 
is surrounded by colonnades, after the manner 
of the Palais Boyal at Paris, and is the favour- 
ite promenade in the evening. 

There are few conveyances, and those of the 
most primitive kind; the carts and waggons 
are of a very rough description, the wheels 
being generally large disks of wood attached to 
the body of the cart. There are two striking 
peculiarities in the streets of Vitoria — ^the great 
number of dogs (which do the scavengers' 
work), and the bright-red berret caps worn by 
all the boys. 

A bull-fight had taken place the day before 
our arrival ; and when we visited the arena the 
broken wood-work, disordered properties, and 
.gory soil bore testimony to the severity of the 
recent fight. It was a large open amphitheatre, 
the ring or circus measuring perhaps 100 feet 
in diameter. The ring is surrounded by a 
double barrier, one within the other, at a dis- 
tance of four feet apart, the space between the 
two wooden fences being used by the atten- 
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dants when not actually engaged in the ring. 
The inner barrier is not a continuous circular 
ivall^ but is dirided into six or eight portions 
which do not meet but overlap each other in 
such a manner as to allow a space about 18 
inches wide, by which the performers may at 
any time escape from the circus into the pas- 
sage between the two partitions, the bull of 
course being unable to follow through such a 
narrow exit. Roimd the ring are seats ranged 
one above the other as in amphitheatre, and 
behind these are a row of covered boxes ^ A 
gentleman whose acquaintance we had made 
at the hotel, and who was kind enough to 
accompany us on many of our exploring-expe- 
ditions, explained to us the manner in wMch 
the bull-fights were conducted. He stated that, 
at a grand performance, twelve buUs are always 
slaughtered, but on ordinary occasions it is 
understood that half that number only will be 
killed, unless, indeed, a special number is spe- 
cified in the announcements. On an average 
each bull kills three horses, so that the spec- 
tators have the satisfaction of witnessing the 
death of 24 animals at each performance. The 
expense attendant on one of these exhibitions 
is of course very great. It is true the horses 
used are only fit for the knackers, fed up for 
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the purpose a fortnight before the fight, and 
. these are estimated at from £6 to £8 each ; the 
bulls cost from £30 to £40 each, thus giving 
a total of at least £300. There is, besides, 
the Matador^s fee,' which generally amounts to 
£20 or £30, and the wages of the Piccadors 
and attendants. The dead animals realize 
but a very small sum. In order to meet the 
cost of the entertainment, the prices of admis- 
sion are naturally rather high, ranging from 
one or two pesetas to half an IsabeUino. 

The entertainment commences by a proces- 
sion of the officers, attendants, and mules at- 
tached to the ring, and permission is requested 
of the chief personage present to begin the 
performance. By way of reply the key of the 
stable containing the bulls is thrown into the 
ring, and, the attendants having withdrawn, 
the first bull, gaily decorated with ribbons, is 
allowed to enter, his arrival being announced 
by a flourish of trumpets. Two mounted Pic- 
cadors now make their appearance furnished 
with long lances, at the end of which are short 
spikes. These remain at the sides of the ring, 
the horses having been blindfolded to prevent 
them from seeing the bull. The Piccadors are 
often gentlemen amateurs; and our friendly guide 
told us that he had assumed the garb many a 
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time. They are very gaily dressed, and have 
their limbs protected by bandages and metal 
Bupports, a precaution very necessary to pro- 
tect them from injury in case the horse hap- 
pens to fall npon them. When the bull 
observes the Piccador it immediately makes 
towards him, the Piccador repelling the animal 
if possible by planting his lance against the 
shoulders of the bull. After two or three 
attacks the bull generally succeeds in goring 
the horse, which immediately breaks together, 
and is at once put out of its misery and drag- 
ged off by a team of mules. I remarked upon 
the cruelty of subjecting old worn-out horses 
to this barbarous treatment; but my jBriend 
argued that it was a more merciful way to kill 
them thus than torturing them by making 
them drag cabs about the streets as they do in 
London. After the Piccadors have played with 
the bull for some time, the audience testifying 
to their skill or clumsiness by loud bravos or 
shouts of disapprobation, they retire, and, if the 
animal is not considered to have been suf- 
ficiently goaded, a number of attendants ent^r 
at different points with coloured mantles, vrhich 
they wave in front of the bull ; or, if these do 
not prove suflSciently harassing, coloured rib- 
ibons, attached to sharp darts or hooks are 
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planted with much skill and dexterity on the 
builds neck and shoulders. Finally these retire, 
and the Matador enters amidloudeheering. With 
a long sword he advances slowly and cautiously 
towards the raging animal, and, watching his 
opportunity, plunges his weapon behind its ears, 
and the dying bull is then drawn off with much 
cheering and beating of drums. The Matador 
is of course the chief personage of the arena ; 
and a skilftd one sometimes obtains as much as 
£50 for his day^s services. 

The climate of Vitoria is never very warm, 
even in summer, as it is situated 1900 feet 
above the level of the sea. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BATTLE OP VTrOBIA — ^TOLOSA — SAN SEBASTIAN. 

We had a long ramble about the surrounding 
country to explore the battle-field of 1813, and 
to trace out, if possible, the landmarks where 
the battle was fought. Had we known it at 
the time, we might have saved ourselves much 
. trouble and fatigue by taking the rail a short 
distance out and then walking back to Vitoria. 
If the mid-day train were taken as far as Nan- 
clares, one might easily return over the battle- 
field to Vitoria in the evening, whereas it re- 
quires a hard day^s work to do the whole of the 
journey on foot, and the country around is 
mostly flat and barren. However, our exer- 
tions were well repaid by the fact that we were 
able to distinguish many spots mentioned by 
Napier in his description of the battle, and thus 
obtained a good clue to the position of both 
armies. 

Although Wellington had before won many 
great and important victories in the Peninsula, 
atCiudad Rodrigo,Badajoz,and Salamanca, they 
were none of them productive of such decisive 
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results as the battle of Vitoria. His former tri- 
umphs, although of the most brilliant character, 
had not materially advanced his position in the 
country ; but the defeat of the French at Vitoria, 
followed as it was in the same year by the vic- 
tory at the Pyrenees, the capture of San Sebas- 
tian, the surrender of Pampluna, and the com- 
plete evacuation of Spain by the French, proved 
to be the commencement of a series of the most 
glorious and uninterrupted successes. 

It was on the morning of the 21st of June, 
1813, that Wellington, with the allied army, 
numbering about 80,000 men, and consisting 
of English, Spanish, and Portuguese, came up 
with the French, strongly posted, with their 
rear against the town. Wellington knew that 
the result of this battle would be of the most 
vital importance ; he knew that, if he succeeded 
in defeating the enemy, there would then be no 
further obstacle to be overcome in driving them 
from the Peninsula, there being no rallying 
point of importance between Vitoria and the 
northern boundary of Spain ; at the same time 
he was fully aware that, if he experienced a 
reverse, the safety of his army would be ex- 
ceedingly precarious, as it would be most diffi- 
cult for him to cover his retreat. He had, 
however, perfect confidence as to the issue of 
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the battle; and his army was in good liemlth 
and in capital spirits. 

The French army^ nnder the oommaDd of 
Sang Joseph^ were slightly inferior in number 
to their antagonists; bat the position Umbj had 
chosen was a remarkably strong and defimsible 
one. The town of Yitoria is situated in a large 
basin or plain^ affording amj^e space for the 
manoeaTring of the army^ which had been 
drawn np in such a manner that its left was 
protected by the Pnebla mountains, and the 
front and right by the rirer Zadora, which 
here makes a bend at right angles. In this 
position the French awaited the attack of Wel^ 
lington. 

The main body of the allies advanced firom 
the south ; Greneral Hill had been detached to 
attack the village of Puebla on the extreme left 
of the French line, and Graham had been or<i 
dered to attack from the Ordima road on the 
right of the enemy. The centre, nnder Wel- 
lington, was to effect the passage of the Zadora 
and attack the enemy in front, by crossing the 
bridge of Nanclares. While the main body 
was advancing, a Spanish peasant informed 
Wellington that a bridge over the Zadora at 
Tres Puentes, on the right flank of the enemy, 
hoA been left unguarded ; and a brigade was 
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therefore instantly directed to this point. The 
men passed the narrow bridge at a running 
pace^ asid^ mounting a rising groimd drew up on 
the enemy^s side of the river, actually between 
them and their outposts, before the French were 
well aware of the movement. A regiment of 
cavalry likewise passed the bridge in single 
file and drew up behind the infantry, thereby 
gaining a substantial position on that side of 
the river. By one o^clock General Hill had 
succeeded in obtaining possession of Puebla, 
pushing back the French on their main body ; 
and at the same time the guns of Graham^s 
division could be heard opening fire further up 
the Zadora. The centre division now engaged 
the enemy across the river, and a body of rifle- 
men, forming part of the EngHsh brigade, which 
had already crossed the river, advanced between 
the French cavalry and the river, taking their 
lighttroops in flank, and engaging them soclosely 
that the English artillery on the opposite bank, 
thinking the darkly clothed troops were enemies, 
played upon both alike. This spirited attack 
of the riflemen enabled other divisions to cross 
the river, and forced the French to withdraw 
from their original ^line of defence. Hill had 
by this time completely forced back the left 
of the French, and was enabled to advance 
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in Kne with the other brigades upon the re- 
treating enemy. At six o^cloek the French 
reached the last defensible height^ one Inile in 
front of Vitoria, and here they made a gallant 
stand, the battle becoming quite stationary, 
when suddenly an EngHsh division carried one 
of the hills on the left, and the heights were 
immediately abandoned. There was nothing 
now but a large plain between the victorious 
allies and the town of Vitoria ; but the roads 
leading from the town were so blocked up by 
waggons and artillery, that pursuit was very dif- 
ficult. 

With regard to the results of the battle, , 
Napier sums up as follows : — " The French 
escaped with comparatively little loss of men ; 
but, to use Oazan^s words, they lost all their 
equipages, all their guns, all their treasure, 
all their stores, all their papers; so that no 
man could prove how much pay was due to 
him; generals and subordinate officers alike 
were reduced to the clothes on their backs, and 
most of them were barefooted. Never was an 
enemy more hardly used by its commander, for 
the soldiers were not half beaten, and yet never 
was a victory more complete. The trophies 
were innumerable. The French carried oflF but 
two pieces of artillery from the battle. Jour- 
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dan^s h&ion of command, a stand of colours, one 
hundred and forty-three brass pieces, two-thirds 
of which had been used in the fight, all the pares 
and dep6ts from Madrid, Valladolid, and Bur- 
gos, carriages, ammunition, treasure, everything 
fell into the hands of the victors. The loss in 
men did not, however, exceed six thousand, in- 
cluding some hundreds of prisoners; the loss 
of the allies was nearly as great, the gross 
number being 5176 killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing. The spoil was immense ; and to such ex- 
tent was plunder carried, principally by the 
followers and non-combatants (for with some 
exceptions, the fighting troops may be said to 
have marched upon gold and silver without 
stooping to pick it up), that of five millions and 
a half of dollars, indicated by the French ac- 
counts to be in the money-chests, a fiftieth part 
only came to the public. Wellington sent 
fifteen officers, with power to stop and examine 
all loaded animals passing the Ebro and the 
Duero, in hopes to recover the sum so shame- 
fully carried oflF: and this disgraceftd conduct 
was not confined to ignorant and vulgar people ; 
some officers were seen mixed up with the mob, 
contending for the disgraceful gain/^ 

'^In this campaign of six weeks, Wellington, 
marching with one hundred thousand men six 
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hundred nules, passed six great rivers, gained 
one decisive battle, invested two fortresses, and 
drove a hundred thousand veteran troops from 
Spain/' 

Returning from Yitona we stopped a short 
time at Tolosa. Our object in visiting this 
place was to make an excursion into the neigh- 
bouring coimtry, which we had been given. to 
understand was very pretty, and likewise to see 
a bull-fight. Unfortunately the latter only takes 
place a dozen times during the summer ; and 
as the next performance would not be given for 
ten days, we were unable to be present at one 
of these national exhibitions. 

There is some fine scenery near Tolosa; but 
the moimtains are not very high. The atmo- 
sphere waa remarkably clear, and from an 
eminence we enjoyed a splendid panoramic 
view of the Pyrenees. The trees and shrubs 
are rather stunted; and although the foliage 
presents greater variety of colour than on the 
French side, it is neither so soft nor so ver- 
dant, and fine grassy meadows are of very rare 
occurrence : this is no doubt owing to the climate 
and the dryness of the soil. On our way we 
met several teams of pack-mules, dressed out 
with coloured trappings, coming from the 
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mountain villages. The muleteer, habited in a 
picturesque though very dirty costume, leads 
the way, guiding the first mule of the team, 
which consists of four or five animals fastened 
together one after the other in single file. A 
cavalcade of this description coming over the 
hrow of a mountain gives a truly Spanish cha- 
racter to the landscape. 

At a short distance from Tolosa we had the 
satisfaction of witnessing a review of Spanish 
troops to the number of about two thousand. 
They were all very young men, not more than ten 
per cent, of them wearing a beard of any kind ; 
they were clothed in red trousers and dark- 
blue tunics, the latter being worn very long, 
and giving them anything but a smart appear- 
ance. A band played continually during the 
whole of the manceuvres, a pause being made 
in the music every time a new command was 
being issued. There were four oflficers to each 
company, their rank being denoted by long 
chevrons extending from the elbow to the 
shoulder, one, two, or three chevrons distin- 
guishing respectively the sublieutenant, the 
lieutenant, and the captain. The field-officers 
wore their insignia of rank round the cufi^, like 
our naval officers, — one, two, or three stripes 
denoting major, lieutenant-colonel, or colonel. 
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These troops were, I believe, some of those 
which revolted a day or two afterwards, when 
we were fortunately over the border. 

From Tolosa we took the train to San Sebas- 
tian, the first town of importance when enter- 
ing Spain by railway from France. San Sebas- 
tian is rising in fame as a watering-place, and 
hotels are becoming very plentiful. Most 
visitors to Biarritz and St. Jean de Lnz make a 
point of takiQg a day^s excursion into Spain ; 
and San Sebastian is generally selected for 
visiting, on accoimt of its historic associations, 
and its proximity to. the French frontier. In 
the town itself there is scarcely anything 
worthy of note ; but a visit to the citadel vnll 
be found very interesting. It is situated on a 
high mound rising precipitately from the sea ; 
and from the summit there is an extensive and 
very beautiful view : on the one side you may see 
the Pyrenean range rising from the sea-coast 
at your feet, stretching far away till the hazy 
outlines of the mountains are lost in the dis- 
tance, and on the other side you have the bine 
Bay of Biscay. 

San Sebastian has obtained a mournful cele- 
brity in the annals of British warfare. It is 
peculiarly situated as a stronghold, and, after the 
repulse of the French at Vitoria, General Graham 
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was ordered by Wellington to besiege the place 
and carry it by assault ; but, owing to the im-^ 
matureness of the plans, and the hurried man- 
ner in which the siege was conducted, the 
attempt proved unsuccessfol. Some time later 
another attack was made on the fortress, Wel- 
lington was so* vexed at the* previous failure 
that he called for fifty volunteers from each of 
the fifteen regiments besieging the place to act 
as a stormine-party. After a very gallant and 
determined resistLe, when the gLison had 
been reduced to a third of its original number, 
the French commander consented to surrender, 
and was allowed to march out with the honours 
of war. The survivors of the storming-party 
were privileged to wear a large S embroidered 
on the arm, this being the first instance of any 
distinction being worn in the British army for 
gallantry in battle. On a grassy plateau near 
the top of the hiU may be seen the white tomb- 
stones which mark the resting-places of the gal- 
lant volunteers who perished in the assault,. 

The town is well seen from the eminence, 
whence it seems to have been built on geome- 
trical principles, so straight and regular are 
the streets. 

There are some pretty walks among the hills 
in the neighourhood of San Sebastian* One 
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eyeidng stroll especially I remember with plea*- 
sure past the town to the right of the highway 
leading into France. The heat had been so 
oppressive during the day that exertion of any 
kind seemed impossible ; and it was not till 
somewhat late in the afternoon that we ven* 
tured out. After leaving the highroad the 
scenery is very varied and beautiful^ the path 
leading over wooded hills affording delightfiil 
prospects, and through quiet shady lanes, 
where the beauty of the wild flowers was only 
equalled by their fragrance. We leave the 
beaten track and walk across country to a rising 
ground, where a bright little patch of green 
turf peeps out from among a cluster of large 
chestnut-trees and seems particularly inviting. 
Here, with not a habitation within sight, not a 
sound to be heard but thie breeze murmuring 
through the trees, surrounded on aU sides by 
steep wooded slopes and dark shadowy vales, 
we seem quite shut out from the world. Above 
is one of the brightest and bluest of skies ; and 
before us stretches an extended panorama of 
hills covered with the dark foliage of that 
gigantic forest which stretches almost uninter- 
ruptedly from the Bay of Biscay to the shores 
.of the Mediterranean, forming a landscape of 
Ihe grandest description. It is with a feeling 
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of the greatest relief, after the hot and close 
atmosphere of the town, that we sit down on 
the soft turf under the overhanging branches 
of an old chestnut, where we can watch the 
setting sun going down behind the trees, and 
feel the cool evening breeze upon our faces. As 
we contemplate the subdued grandeur of the 
scene (a perfect emblem of repose and peace) 
it is not without a sense of regret that we think 
of the short period yet remaining to us of our 
holiday time ; a few days more and our rambles 
will be at an end, our freedom will cease, and 
a thousand miles wiU lie between us and the 
lovely prospect we are now enjoying. A week 
hence will see us back again at our everyday 
work in our customary harness, but, let us hope, 
with a renewed store of life, health, and vigour, 
sufficient to last for some time to come. Still, 
if this quiet solitude calls up into our mind 
reflections tinged with sadness and regret, it 
exerts at the same time an influence over our 
minds which makes us resolve to go back to 
the battle of life with renewed energy and 
determination. The spot seems to possess a 
powerful fascination, and we would fain remain 
longer within its lovely precincts ; but the sha- 
dows of the trees, which have been lengthening 
more and more, have now totally disappeared. 
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and the sun has long since gone down^ leaying 
nothing bat a golden-J&inged dond on the 
horizon to mark the place of its descent^ and 
we must delay no more. Silently and thought- 
fdlly we make our way back to the pathway^ 
and retrace our steps in the direction to where 
a few glimmering lights already mark the posi- 
tion of the town. 

The hotels in North Spain we found cleanly, 
comfortable^ and remarkably reasonable. The 
fjEure was good ; but you are expected to take 
your meals at certain fixed hours at the table 
d^hdte^ otherwise you may haye some trouble 
in getting anything to eat. The bed-rooms 
were well furnished, and, in some cases, hand- 
somely and tastefully fitted up. The BiiffeU 
at the railway stations are likewise excellently 
managed, and refreshments are supplied at a 
very moderate rate. 

From San Sebastian we returned to Biarritz. 
The Spanish train, which, by the by, runs on a 
broad gauge, carries the passengers into French 
territory to Hendaye, where luggage is exa- 
mined. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BIARBITZ— BORDEAUX — PARIS. 

Biarritz is about twelve miles from the&ontier 
of Spain and five from Bayonne; the railway 
station is two miles distant from the town. 
Visitors coming from the north find it more 
convenient to take a conveyance from Bayonne 
to Biarritz, as the journey by road is easily per- 
formed in three quarters of an hour, while there 
is generally an interval of two hours at Bayonne 
between the arrival of the Bordeaux train and 
the departure of the one for Biarritz. 

There are not more than three or four good 
hotels in Biarritz, but these are very large ones. 
Being an imperial watering-place, the charges 
are of course rather high. We put up at the 
H6tel de Prance, where we found the accom- 
modation good, the charges comparatively mo- 
derate, and the cuisine excellent. From the 
Ist July to the end of October is the popular 
time for visiting Biarritz, when it is said to be 
very crowded. 

Biarritz has a somewhat Spanish appearance ; 
many of the buildings are built in the Spanish 
style, and most of the inscriptions, notices, &c. 
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are posted up both in the French and Spanish 
languages. The Villa Eugenie, the residence 
of the Empress, occupies a prominent position 
on the sea-shore; but the estate has a remarkably 
bare and unfinished appearance, owing to the 
total absence of any trees or shrubs in the 
grounds. The park is not very extensive, but ex- 
tends down to the beach, enabling the Empress^ 
who is very fond of bathing, to indulge her 
aquatic tastes without going far from home. 

The town has but a narrow sea-frontage, and 
consists chiefly of one long street, running in- 
land from the Viettx Port, and several detached 
buildings grouped round the old-lighthouse 
hill. There are some fine shops and cafes, and a 
large casino containing billiard-, reading-, card- 
and ball-rooms, and likewise a theatre. En- 
trance to the casino is obtained by payment at 
the doors or by subscription. The town is full 
of lodging-houses ; but the demand is so great 
in the season, that they are very expensive. 

Although of rather small dimensions, Biarritz 
is an exceedingly pretty watering-place. It is 
built on two or three little rocky bays. On the 
extreme right is the lighthouse, on a headland 
three hundred feet above the beach, whence a fine 
view of the Spanish coast and the Pyrenees may 
be obtained. The cliflfs are in some parts very 
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high^ and of a dark chalky consistence^ with 
strata of flints. The rock is so soft that the 
sea is continually undermining it^ forming 
picturesque caves, grottos, and arches. Many 
parts of the rock have become detached from 
the mainland, and form groups of islands near 
the shore. On the beach there are several 
beautiful stalactite caverns, with natural seats 
formed of ledges of flint, which the sea has laid 
bare; these grottos afford a delightfully cool 
shelter from the heat of the sun. Some 'fine 
promenades have been made, and three large 
bathing-establishments erected, which, together 
with the curious and picturesque natural at- 
tractions of the place, render Biarritz very attrac- 
tive ; besides, the mere fact of its being patron- 
ized by royalty is sufficient to make it highly 
popular and fashionable. Several of the pro- 
menades stretch some distance into the sea, 
connecting many of the little detached rocks 
with the mainland. There is a large engineer- 
ing-establishment for making cement blocks, 
which are used for forming the foundation of 
these promenades ; the blocks, which are very 
large, • measuring 12 x 7 x 8 ft., and weighing 
about 40 tons, are taken by means of a tram- 
way to the edge of the cliff, and then sunk to 
form a solid base. 
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Bathing is indulged in twice a day, in the 
morning and eyening, before meals. The charge 
for a bath is half a franc ; and this sum includes 
a costume de bain, &c. Having assumed their 
bathing-dresses, both ladies and gentlemen 
descend to the beach for the purpose of chatting, 
promenading, and bathing. The favourite 
bathing-establishment is the centre one, at the 
Vieux Forty built at the head of a little bay 
of coralled rocks. The sea here is of a beauti- 
ful bright green, as clear as an Italian lake ; 
and the mild temperature of the water renders 
the bathing ^ruljr luxurious. All the arrange- 
ments are under the direction of government, 
and everything is therefore carried on in a most 
orderly manner. 

Biarritz is certainly the queen of seaside 
watering-places. The beauty of its position, 
the grandeur of its buildings, and the aristo- 
cratic character of its patrons combine to place 
it in the foremost rank; and the scene pre- 
sented on a siunmer afternoon, when the sands, 
terraces, and promenades are occupied by gaily- 
dressed visitors (the costumes of the gentlemen 
being in many cases as bright and varied as 
those of their fair companions), is indeed one of 
the most brilliant that can be imagined. On 
the sands, the centres of attraction are the 
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bathing-establishments — one of them being 
built in the form of a Swiss chalet^ and another 
in the Moorish style; and these buildings, 
owing to their bold and picturesque character, 
contribute greatly to the beauty of the spec- 
tacle. Bathers in the most elaborate costumes 
of every colour and shape are seen smoking, 
reading, lounging, dipping, or chatting, and 
even promenading along the sands with other 
visitors who do not happen to be in bathing- 
dresses, but who, on account of their different 
nationalities — French, Spanish, English, Ger- 
man, Turkish, &c. — ^present almost as great a 
contrast in their appearance as their friends 
and acquaintances in undress attire. Such are 
the characteristic features of Biarritz, a seaside 
town which manages to flourish without the 
existence of bathing-machines, donkeys, niggers, 
mountebanks, and other paraphernalia which 
are considered indispensable to the wellbeing 
of an English watering-place. 

The fisherwomen near Biarritz are a very pe- 
culiar class. They are usually dressed from 
head to foot in blue serge, without shoes or 
stockings. They never walk, but are always on 
the run, balancing their large baskets on their . 
heads, and uttering a curious, prolonged, shrill 
cry, which once heard can never be forgotten. 
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The road from Biarritz to Bayonne is rather 
monotonous^ and mostly bordered with poplars. 
For the first three kilos, the country is flat and 
sandy ; but after joining the main route firom 
Spain^ it becomes more undulating. Omni- 
buses ply between the two places jfrequently 
throughout the day; the distance is seven 
kilometres. 

We returned to Bordeaux by a train marked 
'^ March/^ in the time-table, which we supposed 
meant market-train, running only on market- 
days. On inquiry we were told that it started 
every day, and we therefore decided upon going 
by it. On entering the train, however, no 
further explanation of the mysterious word was 
necessary : it was simply a marchandise- or 
goods-train, and took nearly half a day getting 
to Bordeaux, which is rather more than a 
hundred miles distant. At Bordeaux we had 
to remain a couple of hours, imprisoned in the 
station ; but here we met with a privilege which 
I have never enjoyed out of England, and for 
which I shall ever feel truly grateful : on the 
arrival of the train from Bayonne a guard ac- 
tually allowed us to choose our seats, and leave 
our luggage in the Paris train before taking us 
to be locked up. 

Our journey to Paris was not a pleasant one- 
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The carriage was ftdl ; and as the day wore on, 
it became fearfully hot. Our companions were 
very chatty on the subject of the German war, 
especially one little old gentleman, who was 
remarkably energetic in his conversation, and 
came out with " Mafoi oui \" at the end of every 
sentence. At Angoulfime we took up some 
peasants^ who were going to RuflFec harvesting. 
The carriage was nearly full before; and the 
prospect of being overcrowded caused us to 
protest rather warmly against so many pas- 
sengers entering our carriage; but the guard 
eame up and cut the matter short by saying, 
in a decisive tone, '^ VoyonSy foulez dedans -/^ and 
the peasants did so accordingly. The heat now 
became so oppressive that we mutually left oflf 
talking, even the little old gentleman, who had 
by this time divested himself of aU his super- 
abundant clothing, being forced to give in, and 
to sit still in a comer, confining his remarks to 
gasping out an occasional ^^Mafoiouil" On 
nearing Ruflfec our blue-bloused companions 
began to sing; and what with the heat, the 
noise, and the closeness of the atmosphere, we 
found it hardly bearable. Here, however, I 
discovered a peculiar phenomenon. I found 
that by looking well into a peasant^s face when 
he was singing, and fixing my eyes steadily upon 
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him^ he immediately lowered his voice, or per- 
haps left off altogether, although his head 
waggled about, and his lips still kept moving. 
I did manage to sQence a few opposite me hy 
this method : bat they were too many for us ; 
so we had to endure their tremendous harmony 
about ce cher Ruffec and lapatne, mingled every 
now and then with a Ma foi oui I from our friend 
in the comer. At last we were rid of our noisy 
comrades, who insisted on shaking hands all 
round before getting out, and we were left in 
peace. The little old gentleman was much re- 
lieved at their departure, and brightened up 
considerably, repeating his favourite ejaculation 
over and over again. He then entered into a 
detail of what kind of refreshment he was going 
to indulge in when we reached Tours, descri- 
bing it all with such a relish that it made one 
feel quite hungry and thirsty. Tickets were 
now inspected, and we entered a large covered 
station. A porter opened the door. ^' Commeni 
appelle-t'On cet endroit?^^ demanded our friend. 
" Tours,'^ was the reply. Our travelling-com- 
panion hastily collected all his clothing, which 
was lying about in different parts of the car- 
riage, and with an enormous sigh and a parting 
Ma foi oui \ descended. We saw no more of 
him. 
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It was nearly midnight when we reached 
Paris, and turned into our comfortable hotel 
behind the Institute, quite tired out, after a 
fatiguing railway journey of 30 hours. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONGLUDma BEMABKS. 

The Pyrenees present a fine field of operations 
to tourists. For the paterfamilias there are 
pleasant spas and watering-places easy of ac- 
cess; there are good roads and pathways for 
ordinary pedcBtrians, and there axe glaciers and 
snowy peaks for the more enterprising class of 
travellers. The mountains^ to be sure, are not 
quite so high as those of Switzerland; but the 
Maladetta, the Monts Perdus, and the Vigne- 
male, although not so excitingly dangerous to 
ascend as the Matterhorn or Finster Aarhom, 
would no doubt be found sufficiently difficult of 
access to please most members of the Alpine 
Club. 

Again, many of the sequestered valleys are 
peculiarly fitted for that set of tourists, of 
whom we have lately read so much in the con- 
temporary magazines, — those gentlemen who 
would have us believe that they pass their 
month^s holiday in some secluded little nook 
with which they flatter themselves they alone 
are acQuainted, it being quite outside the pale 
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of civilization. Here^ we are told, they live like 
hermits, lying on their backs aU day smoking 
cheroots, recovering slowly their exhausted fa- 
culties, and resting their shattered frames after 
the tremendous exertions of the past year. 
There are in the Pyrenees many spots still un- 
explored, where these tourists will find their 
dearest wishes with regard to primitiveness 
and seclusion anticipated. For myself I dislike 
nothing more than residing in a fashionable 
watering-place, where one meets the same people 
everywhere, and is compelled regularly to go 
through certain formalities at stated periods; 
but surely there is some mean between these 
two extremes ! 

With the exception of the mountains being 
less lofty, the Pyrenees may compare very fa- 
vourably with Switzerland. There are, it is 
true, no lakes of any extent in the Pyrenees ; 
but the streams and rivulets always flow bright 
and clear, and have not that dirty, turbid ap- 
pearance which characterizes those of Switzer- 
land. The Pyrenean valleys are much finer 
than those of Swizerland; for, being at a lower 
elevation and in a warmer climate, they are 
consequently more fertile, and are covered with 
luxuriant vegetation and gigantic forests. The 
Pyrenees possess a more varied and richer de- 
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Tbe points of intg c rt most wordiT of m ^isil 
bjr tomists are as CoQows: — 
Col de St. Just. 
Yald'Asaspe. 
Cdldes Moines. 
Yald'Ossan. 

Tie dn Midi d'Ossan (ascent firom Gabaa). 
ColdeT<vte. 
Yald' Axon. 
Yal de Caoterets. 

Font d'Espagne and Lac de Gaube. 
The Yignemale GHadears. 
Yal de Lns. 
Pic de Bergons at Lnx. 
St. Saayeor. 
Yal de Bareges. 
Toormalet Pass. 
Pic dn Midi de Bigorre. 
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Lac Bleu. 

Grip Waterfalls. 

Col d^Aspin. 

Val d^Aure. 

Val d^Arragnouet. 

Port de Peyresourdes. 

Lac d'Oo. 

Port de Venasque. 

Val d^Heas. 

Val de Gavamie. 

Cirque de Gavamie. 

Breche de B>oland. 

Penticosa. 
By stopping two days at Arreau it is possible 
to visit Peyresourdes, Lac d'Oo, and the Port 
de Venasque ; or the journey may be prolonged 
with advantage round the Maladetta. As it 
would be scarcely possible for anybody to visit 
the whole of the places above mentioned with- 
out having unlimited time and means at his 
disposal, it is necessary before starting to make 
a choice according to the tastes and resources 
of the tourist. For a pedestrian desirous of 
visiting the West Pyrenees and also of obtain- 
ing a glimpse of Spain, there can scarcely be a 
better route than the one attempted by our- 
selves. This tour takes about four weeks^ and 
includes most of the interesting localities. 
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It is as follows : — 



1 



Names of places. 



From Bajomie to St. Jean-Pied-de-Port, 
by Cambo or Asparren , 

To Maul^on, over Col St. Just , 

To Ol^ron (diligence), walk thence up Val 
d'Asaspe to B^ous 

To Eaux Chaudes by Col des Moines.... 

To Eaux Bonnes 

To Argellez, over Col de Torte 

To Cauterets ; visit Pont d'Espagne and 
Lacde Qaube 

To Luz, St. Sauveur, and Bareges 

To Ste. Marie, by the Tourmalet, visiting 
Pic du Midi, Lac Bleu, and Grip 
waterfalls 

To Arreau by Col d'Aspin 

To G^dre by Port de Cambiel (guide) and 
Val d'H6as 

To Qavarnie and the Cirque 

Over Breche de Roland to Torta (guide) . 

To Penticosa by pass of Bendeneta (guide)! 

To Camfranc andjaca (conveyance) 

To Saragossa (diligence and rail) 

At Saragossa 

To Pampluna (rail) 

To Bayonne or Biarritz 



Days. 



2 
1 



Hours 
of actual 
walking. 



11 
4 



7i 
4 

10 
3 

10? 
10? 



Allowing two or three days rest on the jour- 
ney, and six days for going and returning, a 
month will be quite filled up. According to 
the above programme, the amount of walking 
(calculated at the rate of 3^ miles ah hour) to 
be performed each day, although somewhat 
great at the commencement of the journey, can- 
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not be considered too much. K a shorter tour 
is desired, it would be better to go from Bor- 
deaux to Pau, then up the Val d'Asaspe or Val 
d'Ossau, thence to Argellez, &c., and return to 
Bayonne. If the tourist does not wish to go 
as far south as Saragossa, he can recross the 
Pyrenees from Peuticosa to Gavamie or Cau- 
terets in one day. Besides the points of in- 
terest above enumerated, there are many other 
districts, no doubt equally fine, to be explored 
north, and more especially south, of the range. 

The most seasonable time for travelling is 
August and September ; the middle of June is 
rather too early, as many passes are impracti- 
cable at that time of the year. All the roads 
are well made and furnished with signposts 
and kilo.-stones ; eight kilometres are equal to 
five miles English. 

The inns and hotels are mostly very good, 
but vary in quality and charges according to 
the size and character of the place in which 
they are situated. If a pedestrian travels 
economically, and does not object to ride third- 
class on the railway, Ms expenses for a month 
are amply covered by jK20. The little inns out 
of the beaten track are very reasonable, while 
those in the more frequented parts are deci- 
dedly the reverse. The heaviest bill we dis- 
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charged was at the Hotel des Ambassadears at 
Cauterets ; the cheapest account we paid was at 
the primitive little inn at Arragnouet. At the 
latter place we were charged 10 sous each for 
some breads butter^ wiae ad libitum, and half a 
pint of eau de vie for our flask. This was 
the most reasonable score I ever rememb^*, 
excepting perhaps one at an inn in Switzerland, 
in the village of Flims, in the Vorder-Rhein 
valley, where the bill for the entertainment 
and lodging of two persons came only to four 
francs and a half, including supper, bed, and 
breakfast. It was a bill similar to the one said 
to have been presented to an Englishman tra- 
velling in Switzerland, who made a rule never 
to spend less than a hundred &ancs a day. 
After passing the night at an inn in a small 
village, he called for his account, which he 
found came only to a few francs ; and in order 
to increase the amount, so that it might ap- 
proach somewhat nearer to his daily expendi- 
ture, he forthwith began to damage the funu- 
ture and smash all the crockery. Even when 
he had done his utmost in this direction his 
bill did not come to half of what he intended 
it to be; and he had therefore no altematiye 
but to bum the house down. 

English is spoken at the laj^er hotels only. 
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The peasants of the Basque and Beamais coun- 
tries use a patois which is totally different 
from French; but that language is understood 
in all the villages, and is likewise spoken by 
many of the inhabitants of North Spain. 

A few words before concluding. I am fully 
aware that there exist better and more complete 
accounts of the Pyrenees than the one I have 
sketched in these pages. The country has fre- 
quently been traversed by more enterprising 
travellers than myself; and some parts of the 
district have been described over and over 
again by abler and more practised pens than 
mine. It was not, therefore, my intention to 
attempt a work which has been done so well 
already ; my object is specially to call the at- 
tention of tourists to the Pyrenees as an eligible 
ground for a holiday tour, aud to show how 
easily, agreeably, and inexpensively such a trip 
may be made. If my notes are successftd in 
awakening in the mind of the pedestrian a 
desire to visit this beautiful district, if they are 
at all instrumental in assisting him to arrange 
his plans, and if this little book should prove 
of service to him as an informant or guide^ I 
shall be ftdly content. 

THE END. 
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